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PRF-FACE. 


Tlie appearance of this little book before the English-knowing public is 
mainly due to the encouragement of Dr. S C. Dns, Secretary of the 
Kashi Tattw a Snbha, who almost compelled me to deliver o series of 
lectures on Yogaiutiitha, and also of Mr. D. K. Telnng, General Secretary 
of the Theosophical Society, Indian Section, who kindly published 
the first fi\e of them in the Theosophy in India. The present booklet is 
but a reprint of these lectures I am, therefore, very thankful to them 
both. If this little book finds appreciation from those for whom it is 
meant, I will bring out later on a larger edition of it giving the full 
course of the 10 lectures I have delivered at the Sabhs. 

The^ader, having gone through these pages, will agree with me, I think, 
that the system of thought outlined here is a unique and important con- 
tribution of the author of Togatdsiffha, not only to Indian Wisdom, but to 
the Thought of the world as vvelbj^ts doctrines are being echoed m the 
contemporary scientific and philosophic thought of the West.) Passage 
after passage can be quoted from modern and contemporary writers (as 
we have shewn in some of the lectures of the series) which would 
appear to be rather translation of the verses from ToyavdsUtha. Yet it is 
very strange, and the responsibility lies with the modem exponents of 
Indian Thought, that this system is little known to the world. 1 
really consider it a great priv ilege of mine to have been the first to draw 
the attention of modem scholars to the unique position of YogaveUinha 
It was in December 1925 thot I read my first paper on the “Philosophy 
ol YogcinUiifha'in the first meeting of the Indian Philosophical Congress 
at Calcutta Since then I have been almost every >ear dealing with 
some aspect or other of its philosophy before the same body of learned 
thinkers. I am, however, very glad to note that Volume II of 
Dr. Dasgupta’s Jlittory of Indian Philosophy, which has quite recentlj’ 
been published, contains a chapter of about 50 pages on this system of 
Philosophy. It IS now hoped thot Yogavtisiftim will be soon brought 
out of oblivion and will enjoy the place it deserves in the world 
of philosophic thought. 


Benares Hindu Unurrsilj 
September 5th, 1932. 


B. L. Atreya 



FOREWORD 


I am \ery glad to write these few lines on the high value of this 
litlle book presenting in a simple and S)Slematic wn> the essence of the 
philosophical thought contained in the extensne work of 32,000 slokas 
which generall) goes by the name ot YoyailisUfha. The author, my 
esteemed colleague. Dr B. L. Atreja. M. A , D. Litt. (B, H, U.)» 
really rendered a \ery valuable service, by this booklet, to those who 
would feel interested to know and understand the actual philosophical 
position of a reputed system of thought, unique of us kind, which forms 
a \alueble heritage from the hoary past of this land, but lia\e not ihe 
time nor leisure to go through the original voluminous work. The 
author has already produced a big volume on the subject, with the 
name of Philosophy of Yogaiaiittha, which formed the thesis of his 
Degree of Doctor of Letters under the Benares Hindu University. 
This work, the result of years of intensive study and labour, covers an 
extensive ground in connection with the system of thought, presenting it 
in a manner m which no scholar, Indian or foreign, has done it hitherto 
This book IS not m print jet, and so not available to the reading 
public just now. When published later on, it would, I think, be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to the growing liierature on the 
ancient Thought of Indio. In the meanwhile the author has done well 
by publishing this little book consisting of the five lectures he recently 
delivered on the subject at the Kashi Tattwa SobhS, Theosophical 
Society, Benares, which I understand, were much appreciated by those 
who happened to be present al them This booklet would thus be a 
sort of introduction to the larger work, of which it forms but a brief 
outline, and as such it would create a de<iirable interest in further study 
of a system of thought of eminent and unique value from the larger 
work when it is published. The oulhor has taken care to annex, even 
in this little work, a short Appendix giving an appropriate selection of 
the original Sanskrit texts on which the substance of the lectures was 
ba^il This forms but a small part of the larger Appendix of such 
4ihi^as, ciassiried' m a systematic torni, oearing on the suojects ireateu 
of in the bigger work by the author It is hoped that ev’en this little 
book would find the appreciation it deserves and serve the noble purpose 
for which It IS being published. 

P. B Aphikaki, 

Benares Hindu University. Professor of Philosoph) 

August 26, 1932. * Head of the Department. 

Benares Hindu Univcrsitj 
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: ,t; s Yogava^istha and Its Philosophy 

^Proi^Z-B. L. Atreya, M. A., D. Eitt., 

Benares Hindu University. 

' ■' LECTURE 1 

1. THE PLACE or YOGAVASISTHA IN THE PHILOSOPHICAL LiTERA* 
TURE OP India. 

Y OgAVASISTHA, tnown also ns Mshdrdmiiyana, Arsaramdi/ana, 
Jrirtnavaiiitha^ T^tUtha-rdma^ana, or simply VasUtTia (Wintemits : 
Oeiehiehte der Jndtiff^en Zitteratur, p. 4*13, Note) is a voluminous 
SamSlxtit work ^vhich is very widely read, in the original ns well ns in 
Vernacular, translations thfoughout India. Jt js the Bible of those who 
Seek for Self-Knowledge and Liberation, as Ji^m^yana of Tulsidasa and 
Bhsgaic&ta are for des'otees, and Bhagwad Qeeta for men of action. 
Thousands of men and women, from the lowest to the highest grade of 
culture, hod solace in the study of this wonderful work, which contains 
man^ stories, in which even children may find pleasure, and philosophical 
Speculations, which the brightest intellect may find difficult to compre- 
hend. It is one of the greatest productions of the Indian mind, and 
surely the best companion for one onxious to realise Cosmic Conscious- 
ness and to live on the height of spiritual peace, where the best and 
noblest men of India havs ahvaj-s aspired to stay. 

Swami Rama Tirath, one of the greatest saints of modem India, said, 
in one of his Amencan Lectures: “One of the greatest books, and the 
most wonderful according to me ever written under the sun, is 
mtJia, which nol^ody on earth can read without realising God-conscious- 
ness” (Jn Woodt of Qod-Realitation, Delhi Edi, Vol., Ill, p259). Dr. 
Bhagwan Das, an erudite scholar of Indian thought, writes in the 
Prefatory Note to his JUyttic Experiences : “The Togavdsistha, a 
Samskrit work, in thirty-two thousand slokas, or sixty-four thousand 
lines; is highly honored among Indian Vedaiitins, for its philosophy 
and its Hints on practical mysticism, as also for its literary beauty and 
poetry. The saying about it, among Vedanlins, is that it is a work of 
the ‘SiidMvastha, i. e.', for the philosopher-yogi, who, having mastered 
{Kc tiieory, is passing on to the practice of it, while the other well- 
known works, even the Gita, the l/panUhads, and the Srahmasutras 
are works of the Sadhanav'asths, i. e., for those who are yet trying to 
tnaster the theory.'* Late Lala Baijoath, in bis Introduction to the 
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Hindi Tran$lation of Togivaiittha, writes: "On the Vedanta philosophy, 
there has not upto this time, been written any other worh so big, 
expounding the doctrines with so many stories, illustrations and 
arguments, as Togavaiittha, All will ogrcc, when it is remarked, that 
by the study of this work alone even the most passionate and worldly- 
minded will become dispassionate and will gradually realise peace 
within” (Yogaiatittha Shaiatika, Vol. II, p. 7). And: “It is the 
crcst*jewel of all the works on the Yedanta, and no aspirant of 
liberation can afford to neglect it” (Ibd. Vol. I, p. 4). 

The author of Yogavdititha himself was quite confident of the 
uniqueness, greatness, beauty ond effectiveness of his own composition, 
and has gU*en expression to his own opinion in several places of the 
work. Here arc some of his statements: "It is a composition of 
thirt 3 '*two thousand verses containing beautiful similes end metaphors" 
(II. 17 6). "It is Witten in a very intelligible style, ornamented 
with literary beauties, and full of illustrations in support of the 
doctrines expounded" {II. 16. 33). "Haring studied, understood ond 
realised its philosophy, one does not stand in need of any other 
performonce for liberation" (II. 18. 35). "Having learnt the method of 
liberation expounded in this work cv'en a child comes to realise the 
Self" (Vlb, 215. 6). “It brings all sufferings to on end, and gives a 
unique consolation to the heart" (II. 10. 9). "It takes one to the state 
of the highest bliss which is beyond pleasure and pain!’ (11.10.7). "He 
who studies it daily comes to realise God-consciousness” (III. 8. 13), 
and "becomes liberated even while living, in this life” ( III. 8. 15 }. 
•'With the help of this work one crosses over the ocean of the misery 
of Existence” (I 2. 4 ). "It is really a store of wisdom, and contains 
all that is best any where" { III. 8, 12 ) . 

The greatness, authoritativeness and value of Tojavdsistha may also 
be erinced from the influence it has bad in the history of Indian 
thought. A comparative study of TogavdiUtha with Vairaggaihaiaka 
and Vakgapadiga of Bhartrihari, with the Mandukgakarikas of Gau- 
dapada, with Vivekaekuddmani of Shankaiacharya, and with Manaio^ 
llaaa of Sureshwaracharya, will clearly reveal the influence which 
TegavSshtha exercised over these illustrious thinkers of the Advaxta 
school of thought. About ten centuries ago, in the first half of the 
9th century A. D., when the great Shankaracharya had succeeded 
in creating a wide-spread interest jn the Advaita Philosophy, the 
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huge work, Yogavatitlhd, which on account of its siie was available 
to the few only, was summarised into by Abhi* 

nanda, a Gauda Brahmana of Kashmir (See Witnemitz: QescJixehU der 
Inditehen LiUeratiir, Vol. Ill, p. 443, and Konow:170S, Karpu* 
ramanjari, p. 197 ). Since then it has become a very popular work, and 
has inspired many writers and schools of thought. A careful study of 
the Minoir JJpctniahadi will reveal that many of them are wholly of 
partially composed of selected verbatim from YogaviUitiha All 

the SIX chapter, of Maha Upanithad except the first, all the fi^e 
chapters, but the introductory portion, of Annapurna Upanithad, the 
whole of Akthi Upanithad, the second, which is the main, chapter of 
ZTiiktihi Upanithad, the fourth chapter of Varaha Upanithad, 50 
of Snhai Sannyaaa Upanithad, 18 tlokat of Sh^ndilga Upanithad, 10 
ilotiMof Vajnialkya Upanithad, Z tlohxs aiToga-KundaU Upanithad, 
and one tloha of Pingala Upanithad are taken verbatim form Yogava^ittha. 
The section on iShwndAi in Jahaladarthan Upanxthad, the whole of 
Tejovidn UpanxtUd, 1 to U stanzas of the fourth section of Ypgashikha 
Upanithad, 1 to 9 stanzas of Tirpura Taplnx Upanithad, and 12 to 16 
tUhat of the second part of SaubhaggalaJethmi Upanithad, when com* 
pared with YogaiMistha, cleorly reveal its influence, if not direct 
borrowmg from il, ns in the case of the former group of Upanithadt, 
Vidyoranyn (Madhavacharya), n well known writer of the first half of the 
fourteenth century, must have considered Togaidtittha ns a book of high 
authority, for he quotes it several times m his famous work, Paneha- 
Azthi, and his Jivanmuktivivshi is chiefly based upon it, quoting no 
less than 253 tlokat from it m support of its thesis. He also seems to 
have summarised Yogavdtistha.mto Togavamtha’tara tangraha m 2300 
^ H*.vrb .-5 reformed by ^ 

Vedanta, MS, CXLVIII ) to be existing m the Govt. Samsknt College 
Library, Benares. is also quoted in the Bhaktttagara of 

Narayanabhatta ( Wmternitz Vol. HI, p. 443 note), in Sathagoga- 
pradipika. (IV 15, 22, 23, S6, and 61), and m Bamagita { e. g Samadhi, 
17,23,31. 32, etc ) Prakaihatman, the author of VedantamukiavaU 
(1565) also quotes Togavdfutha as an authonly m support of his views. 
All these facts clearly indicate that rogaedttttha is one of the most 
important works on Indian Philosophy, and that, in the history of 
Indian thought, it has stood on an equal footing with Upamihadi and 
Bhagmd Geeta, lac the last one thousand years at least. 

Yet It IS very strange that it has not received the attention U 
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■deserves from the contemporary scholars Indian Philosophy, by 
whom its study seems to have been conspicuously neglected ^here 
IS, for example, no mention of even the name of Yogavdsistha m jbe 
Volume I of Dr Das Guptas Sutory of Indian Philosophy, in \v[iicb 
he devotes a big chapter to the philosophy of Advaita Vedanta of 
Gaudapada and Shankara and the school started by them There 
IS not a single paragraph on the philosophy of Yo^avasittha m fhe 
two volumes of Prof Radhaknshn&n’s Indian Philosophy, not to say 
of the previous works on Indian Philosophy by other writers Even 
more surprising is the omicsion of the name of I’oyavoststha frorn 
the excellent bibliography of Samskrit works on Indian Philosophy 
prepared by Prof Abhyankar and appended to iSlirttT danhana 
sangraha edited by him and published m the Bombay Government 
Oriental (Hindu) Series 

Yogavatittha has not only been thus neglected by the present day 
writers on Indian Philosophy, but has also been misunderstood 
by some eminent writers Dr Wmternilz (Oeichtfhte der Indifchen 
LtUeratur, Vol III p 443 ) considers Togavdititha to be inore 
of a religious work than philosophical Dr Furquhnr writes in 
the same way The Togavd$i$Cha Bumdyana is one of the many 
Samskrit poems written in the thirteenth and fourteenth centimes to 
popularise a philosophy or theology of a sect’ {An Outline of liehgtous 
Literature of India, p 228 ) Prof Radhakrlshnan also dismisses 
Yogavssistha as a religious work m a footnote on page, 452 of Vol 
II of bis Indian Philosophy A careful study of the uork, however, 
will convince one that it dow not belong to any sect or religion, but 
is a purely philosophical work vvnjten in a popular but literary style 
It is m no way inferior to many works which are usually accepted os 
philosophical, ns distinguished from the sectnnan oneb 

2 The Method or Teaching in Yocavasistha 
The mam reason, probably, why Vogaiaintha is not considered a 
philosophical work is the manner in which it is written and the method 
which the author employs lo impress his doctrines One does not 
often find m this work terseness of Gaudapada, the hairsplitting 
quibbles of the Neo Naiyyayikns and the Neo'VedantinS, tbt 
authonty obsession of Shankara, and the stereotyped terminology of 
the later Sbankarites Nor do we find any influence ol VstsySyana 
or Dignaga on the nvithor of y^arUntlha, as he does a^temp^ to 
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put his tjocjrines in inferential fottn. He merely states in siipple and 
unequivo 9 a^ jnanner what he has to say, and makes it clear hy way 
of similes, analogies and illustrations, and impresses the truth of 
what he (eels as true through stories. He hates obscurity, brevity 
and vagueness. He knows that it is very difficult to make others 
realise that of which he has the direct intuition, and that it can be 
made intelligible only through illustrations and analogies. He avoids 
the method of abstract disquisition and dry argumentation. He goes 
back to the method of Upanxih&dt, Hlahalharata and Jatahat, which 
carried the truths advocated by them to the very heart of the'r readere. 
He also felt that works written in sweet and literary style were more 
read and appreciated by the laity than those written in the cold 
pliifosopliical style, and probably thought that the Jtavya style might 
well bV utilised for philosophy to make it popular and effective. ‘Ali 
this is evident from what he says : “All that is expressed in sweet and 
graceful words and with easily intelligible arguments, similes and 
iliuHrations, goes directly to the heart of the listener, and expands 
there, just as a little drop of oil expands on the surface of water; 
wHefeasT all that is said without suitable illustrations and arguments 
intelligible to the hearer, in confused and obscure language, does not 
enter the'heart of the hearer, and is a mere waste of words,' like the 
butter' pour^ on the burnt' ashes of oblation. It is only thiough 
appropriate similes and illustrations that subtle, yet worthy of being 
known, themes can be made popular in the world, as it has been 
done so in all the famous works” (III. 84. 45-47). 

Moved by such considerations and by the desire of making his 
philosophy popular, be yoked the literary art of story-telling to his 
philpsophy* which contained all that was best in Indian thought at the 
time he lived. How far he succeeded in his efforts only those who are 
gifted with the doublefold genius in philosophy and literature can judge. 
We may only point out that his work has been a success in so far as it 
has been ever since, enjoying popularity in all grades of people, even 
though many do not grasp its entire philosophy. The reader feels that 
he is in the living presence of a saintly personality speaking from direct 
experience in simple and beautiful language. He is his own authority, 
and does not frighten and bore the reader with quotation after quotation 
from XTpanuhads and other authoritative texts, os is done by the -later 
writers on the 'Advaila philosophy. He has imbibed all that wa§ best 
in the Indian thought that existed before him— Hindu, Buddhist and 
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Jama— and speaks from his own sfaad point, very often m words which 
might be mistaken as quotations from other books and teachers which 
he had thoroughly imbibed and made his own It is in this way that 
some expressions of Upamthadn and Bhagmd Creeta and some Buddhist 
works may be identified in YogaoSstatha 

In his attempt to be clear and impressive, the author of 
ha", however, committed the fault of too much of repetition and 
sacrificed systematic arrangement of the contents of his work The mam 
divisions of the work into the six praJcarams — Vairagga (Dissatisfaction), 
ATumiihhii vyavahara (Conduct of the Aspirant), Vipatti (Evolution of 
the World), (Continuation of the World) JJpashana (Dissolution 
of the World- Experience) and KTtrvana (the Cessation of Finite Existence) 
have not even bee i kept fully in view Everything has been treated of 
in every prakarana, and also m many chapters of the praftaranas No 
scientific or logical classification has been kept m view with regard to the 
topics dealt with This defect of the work is very much felt by the 
modern reader who expects everything properly arranged and classified 
and exhaustively, but tersely, treated in its own place The same defect 
characterises all the abridgements or epitomes of TcynvBfitJia-^T oyaia$\ 
atha tara ( 225 slokas ), Ljgiu YcgavStut^a ( 4829 slokas, the 
tradition, however, says, 6000), (5829 slokas ), 

Anmpurnopanti/iad ( 337 slokos ) 

It is from the consideration of putting the philosophy of 
YogavSsifCha in a systematic and terse form find thus to save the time 
and energy of the present day reader, who does not want to remain 
Ignorant of the philosophy of Yogavuttsl^a, yet nt the same time, has no 

leisure to go 'ftnxfugh. vr. m/pvAvif. •wvJfi. x/, 

than 27687 stanaas ( at present available) that we have ventured to 
compile our VOstttfia dars^ana, in which we have collected stanzas from 
the voluminous work, dealing with almost all the aspects of the 
philosophy taught in the work, and orrongcd them so as to present m « 
systematic form the tenets of the philosophy It is the first attempt 
of its kind to put the entire philosophy of Yoyaianai^it in a terse 
systematic and intelligible form, inspired by the zeal of introducing « 

10 far neglected, but important, system of thought to the modem 
scholars of Indian thought The mam thing that the reader, however, 
will miss IS the stones which we have deliberately excluded from our 
ipitome to win for Vasistha ( or the author of FoyarfliulAi ) a worthy 
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pUce in the world of philosophy, where the naked truth is more 
appreciated than the garb in which and the accompaniments with 
which, it appears. 

3. Published Liter^torf on Yogavasistha 

There is hardly any book or paper printed m English language m which 
any senous attempt has been made to study the philosophy or literary 
beauty of YogavQilstha. The following is the entire pnnted literature 
known to us in connection with in English, Hindi, Urdu, 

and Samskrit. 


A. On the probable Date of Togav!imtl\a 

1. A paragraph in Wintemilz: GefcJiichU 3er Inditehtn Littcrtxirs 
(Vol* HI. p. 443-'14). Placing it in the 9th Century A. D. 

2. A lew lines in An Outline of tie Jlettgious Literature of India (by 
Farquhar) on page 228, placing it in the I3lh or Mth century. 

3. A paper on the date of Togav/ieiet^a by. Prof. Shiva Prasad 
Bhattacharya, published in the Proeeedinge of the Third Oriental Con* 
ference, Madras, p. 545 ff., placing it in the 12th century A. D. 

B Dealing with the Philosophy of TogavUiUtha 

1. Lala Baij Nath: Introduction (Hindi) to the Hindi Tramlation of 
TogavasUtha, published by Juana Sagar Press, Bomba}', ft give, a 
brief analysis of the contents of the work, according to the different 
prahtranae. 

2. K. NarayAnaswami Aiyer: Introduction to the Engliah Tranglatipa 
0 / the Laghu Yogavasistha, giving a very brief analysis of the contents 
of Laghu YogavSsistha 

3. B L Atreya : Philosophy of a paper published in the 

Proceedings of the First Indian Philosophical Congress, Calcutta, 1925 

4. B L. Atreya : Divine Imaginism of VasUtha, a paper published 
in the Proceedings of the 2nd Indian Philosophical Congress, Benares, 
1926 

5. B.L. Atreya: Qaudapadaand Vasistha . A Comparatiie Survey 
of Their Philosophy, a paper printed m the Proceedings of the third 
Indian Philosophical Congress, Bomba>, 1927. 
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C On the Stones of Yogav'amtha 

1 Bhagwan Das Myttie Sxpertetices or Tales of Yoga ari^ V^aola 
from Yoyavmittha published by the Indian Book Sbdp Benares 
It contains four stones from Y^gavaBUtha out of 55 in all 

D Translations 

2 English 

1 English Tramlution of Yogavanstha MaJisrsnuyana by Bibari Lai 
Mitra, complete m four volumes Calcutta, 1891 It is a translation 
of the whole work which is praiseworthy only as an effort, and not 
as a translation It is not reliable being wrong inexact and misleading 
at numberless places It is allogelher useless for a student of 
philosophy 

2 A TramJatton of Yogavamtia ( X/aghu) by K Marayanaswami 
Aijer, Madras 1896 It is more reliable than the above. Unfor 
tunately it is a translation of a summary of Yogavtitttthn It does not 
mention the numbers of the verses translated and is wrong in 
many places 

2 Hindi 

1 Yogavstittha Bhaiha Ttka b> Thakur Prasad published at the Jnana 
Sagar Press Bombay Samvat 1960 containing the original text as 
well as the Hindi trsn’^lation of each sloka It follows tb^ interpretation 
of the text given by the Samsknt commentator, Anandabodhendra 
Saraswati who has read the ideas of the later Admtia Yedanta into 
the philosophy of Yogavanttha One therefore often misses the reSl 
and original meaning o! the text in many places uhle reading this 
translation 

2 Yogavosatlia Bhath » published at the Na\a) Kishore Press, Lucknow, 
1914 and also at the Venkateshwara Press Bombay This translation, 
without the original Ssmskrit text is the most popular and widely re^d 
books on philosophy in Hindi It does not contain the translation of 
some chapters of the onginal which are mere descriptions and are not 
of any philosophical interest This translation appears to us quite 
a reliable rendering of the ideas of YogavatUiht 

3 Togaons^iOia Bhatha-Ysiragya and SIuTauhthn Praharanat, pub 
lished at the Venkateshwara Press Bombay It contains only the 
first two chapters of the abo\e mentioned translatioRf and is a \ery 
popular book 
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3. Urdu 

1. YoffavasUthaBdra, a Translation of Laffhu Yoffiuasuftha by Munshi 
Suraj Naraynn Mehra of Delhi, 1913. It is a quite reliable Urdu 
translation of Laghxi TogavinUtha 

2. Yoguvnsi'Oi^yanay a translation of the same, by Shiva Brat Lai, 
Lahore. It is also verj’ reliable, and better than the above one, in so 
for as vve find the contents of the paragraphs noted on their margin, 
giving facility to the reader m understanding them 

E I. The Original Samsknt Text 
1. Complete, with the Commentary of Anandabodhendra Sorasvvati. 

1, Published at theGanpat Knshnoji Press, Bombaj, Samvat 1936, Vik. 
It IS published m Patra form, and all its verses ore m continuotion, 
hence very inconvenient to read. 

2. Published at the Nimaya Sagar Press, Bombaj, 1918 In two 
volumes, edited by Vasudeva Lakshman Shnstn Pansikar Its 
printing is very good and reliable 

II The Abridged Text 

1 of Abbmanda, published by the Nimaja Sagar 

Press, Bombaj, m Samvat 1644, in unbound leaves, with two Samsknt 
Commentaries, one on the first three and the other on the last 
three chapters 

2. YogavssisthasSra, bj an anonymous author, in ten chapters of 200 
verses, without anj commentary, published by the Laksbmi Narajana 
Press, Morodabad 

Note— There is an excellent chapter on YogavasiatAa m Dasgupta's 
Jfistor)/ of Jndian PMloaophg, Voi II, which has appeared recently. It 
came to our notice after these lectures had been delivered, and hence no 
mention of it could be made at the proper place 

LECTURE II , 

4. The probable date of composition of Yogavasistha 

I T IS very difficult to come to a definite conclusion about the 
date of many Samsknt works In the case of works like 
Yogaianttha, the difficulty is not only that the author of the work 
does not «ay anything about bimself or his tune and place, but also 
the orthodox belief that the ancient Rishis could have an experience of 
future events as in the immediati present. The doctnne that the 
events of all the four yugaa or cycles are repeated m each round of 
2 
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manifestation of the universe, very much stands m the way of modern 
historical method What appear to be anachronisms are, according 
to this belief, explained as being due to the supersensuous vision of the 
author huch an explanation is attempted m connection with 
Yogavhiithix by K Narayanaswarai “The events recorded herein (« t 
the teachings of Vasistha to Ramacbandra ) should have occurred in 
the Trett Yuga when Ramachandra incarnated But m the 
initiation of Ramachandra by Vasistha, as recorded in the work, v\c 
find the story of Atjuna introduced herein Is it not an anachronism ? 
some may ask We shall find the objection to vanish into the air if we 
bear in mind the fact that nature is cychng round and round and is 
not a sealed book to our anaent Rishts Every recurrence of the yugis 
brings with it its own Vyasas Ramas and others Therefore, before the 
divine Vision of our ancient Rishis al) the events of past as well as 
future, march m procession as recorded in the tablets of Chitraguptc 
( A Tranil.at\on of Lagfiu Yogavatxstha, Introduction p xxii ) 

On the other hand, the few modem scholars who have turned their 
attention to Yogai^mthix commit the mistake of putting it at a very 
late date J N Farquhar, for example, writes ' Tht Yogax&tutha 
li^rnAgana is one of the many Samskrit poems written in the thirteenth 
and the fourteenth centuries * {ReUgiovi Zxterature of Zndta p 228] 
Prof Shiva Prasnd Bbattachaiya jn a pnper entitled The Yogavs 
ttstha JlUmagana, It$ Probable Date and Place of ZneepUon’ read at the 
Third Oriental Conference, Madras (1924), concludes “All this points 
out to the lOtb to 12th century os the probable date { Proeeedmg*, 
p 554 ff) 

riiese amf stiuV «rk*i!ter itijwuVmAfr afu very 

da\e cannot be accepted, mainly for tno reasons 

1 By the lime of VidjSranjo (the first hall of the 14lh century 
A D ) Yo^pJtutha had become an nuthoritatne work He quotes 
it m several places m /'anrAedaalii and bases bis t/tranmuilttruria 
mainly on Tapat ( quoting no less than 253 slokas from it m 

support of his views ) Prof Dbattacharya seems to be ignorant of 

this fact He believes * No water and scholiast on Pliilosoph) earlier 
than VijfiSnabhikshu seems to use jt as an outbontj ’ (Ibid, p 549 ) 
Vij^Snabhikshu we must remember, is believed to have lived in the 
I6tb century 
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2. By the middle of the 9th centuiy the hu^fc work, Ycffavasitiha’ 
was summarised into Yogaviltuihasara or Laghu YogavMttho of some 
6000 stanzas by Gauda Abhinanda of Kashmir (see Konow: HOS 
Karpuramanjari, p. 197 ; Keith; Catalogue, Bodleian Library, ^^S 840; 
Wintemitz : OetehicTiU der inditehen lAtterature, Vol. III. p. 444). 
Prof. Bbattacharya is not aware of this fact even, as he says : ‘‘The 
Laghu YogavStitiha or Moltthopagaidra, which presupposes the hfgger 
work. ..is a work in 92 verses by a Bengali writer.. .named Abhinanda... 
who is thus to be distinguished from the famous Gauda Abhinanda of 
Kashmir” {Proceeding» of the Madras Oriental Conference, p. 553 
footnote). 

Dr. Wintemitz argues; “There is an abbreviated edition, YogavStit- 
tliagSra of Gauda Abhinanda who lived in the middle of the 9th 
century. The Yogavasittha must be older. As Shankara does not 
mention the work, it is probably written by one of his contemporaries” 
(G. I. L Vol. Ill, p. 444). There is no logic in the argument. It is 
fallacious. This view foils to see bow it could be possible for such a 
huge work to have been composed, become famous, studied, and 
summarised within a few decades only, for, the date of Shankara 
accepted by modern scholars is 788 to 820 A. D., and Gauda Adhmanda 
lived “about the middle of the 9th centur>*” (Konow : JCtrpuramanJarij 

Is there any strong reason why the work should not be believed to be 
a pre- Shankara one ? Prof. Bbattacharya has argued ; “The reference 
to the school of Vedanta philosophy as the "Vedantins” or "Vedanta- 
vadins” would take us to the time not earlier than that of the great 
Shankaracharya” {Proceeding), p. 552). This argument fails to prove 
the point, as the word Vedanta for ITpanishads is very old (See 
Kundaia UpanitTiad 111.2.6; and Scetaevatara Up. VI. 22), and 
there is sufficient indication in Jifundulcga-Karikas of Gaudapada, the 
teacher of Shankara’s teacher, that even before Gaudapada there must 
have existed a school of thinkers who expounded the philosophy of 
Vedantat (See Karika II. 31), There is no reason why they should not 
have been called by the name of Vedantine or Vrdantavadine. In 
we do not find any other indication against its priority to 
Shankara. There are, on the other hand, some grounds in its favour : 

1. The terminology of Shankara is quite unknown to the author of 
TogavSeitth't. It could not have been so, had the author been a 
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writer posterior to bhankara Some important concepts of Shankarn arc 
conspicuous by llicir absence m YogaiSmtha > 

2 In Yo]aiiUx»tha AdtaitaVada is not found m a finished and 
conceptualised form, but m a cloud like \ague and unfinished form, and 
without any fired meaning rn the terms used 

3 The atiffior of Vof/aiStitti t does neither try to defend his own 
position by arguments or by quotations from the Upnni*hads, nor does he 
vehemently criticise others, ns is the tendency of Shankara and his 
school 

4 Trom the time of Gaudapada and Shankara the Shrntt has been 
considered as the supreme, final and unquestionable source of ^heAdtaita 
philosophy, but we do not find this tenet m To jaiasutha, where 
Experience is the Ultimate Proof of knowledge " 

5 A careful end comparative study of the poetical works of Shankars 
particularly Vtxekachud im‘zm, AprohftanubhiUt, and Shataslol i, with 

naswt^a will clearly show that Shankara wa® not only influenced 
by Toffaiatiftlia, but also thoroughly imbibed its teachings, and 
m many places composed almost literally identical verses and gave 
oxpres&ion to olmbst the same ideas We have been able to collect 
more than a hundred such evtracts from the poetical norJes o( 
Shankara as are almost identical with stanzas from Toffaiasittha ® 
To^avasittha is not the borrower of the two, as the technical 

1 Eg Adbyasa, Sadhana chatushtaya consisting of viveka, viraga, 
shatsampat (i e shams, danta, UUksha, uparatt, shraddha asd sanudlt^aa,} 
and mumukshutva Saguna and Ni^una Brahma, Savishesha and Nirvishesha 
Brahma Ishsvara as distinguished from Bra> ma, CJpadht, Prarabdha karma, 
Saochita karma, Krama mukti, Budha begmnmglessness of AvidyS and 
karma, Evolutionary process of the world as different from that suggested 
by the Sankliya system, etc , etc 

^ B (Y V 21 19 16; 

ii (Y v vib 197 15) 

3 Compare th? following two verses of f^»u«Aoc/iurfan«an» with those of 
Yoffavaaistha — 

ail'^rtdtiK'rw'i 4 inr# i 

^ II (V, C 430) 
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terms of Shankara used lu his works are conspicuous by their absence in 

yogiWiUUtha. 

^ ^ 5^^ 11 (V. C. 429) 

^!yNi»lRf I 

’7: ?Tf^sfq fsTfkrT: ¥T It (V. V. fH. 9 . 12) 

sinifa ^ WTO J 

^)VT; g ^?Fg?R ll (Y. V. III. 9. 4) 

Other very strikingly similar verses:— 


V. c.... 

Y.V, 

V. c..., 

Y. V. 

V. C. 

Y. V. 

6 

.Vlb. 197. IS. 

62 

...ni. 8. 15 

129... 

Via. 9. 32. 

145 

....V. 91.8 


III. 6. 6 

171... 

Vlb. 21. 11. 

169 

....IV. 47. 48 


Vlb. 118.4 

172... 


170 

IV 57. 50 

180 

....111.116.8 ■ 

183... 

VIb 190.25. 

197 

rt(.42. 1 

169 

...2. 2. 5. 

172... 

1V.27. 18. . 


in. 21. 69 




VI4. 8 . 30. 

208 

.....Via. 128.25 

193 

III. 11. 4. 

301 & 304 IV. 33. 28. 

317 

111.22. 28 

335... . 

in. 7. 17 


V. 13. 17. 

235 


398 

.....Via. 29. 7~S 

386... 

V. 27. 3, 

398 

V. 21. 26 

407 .... 

....JV. 17. 19. 




ill. 111.25 


111.98.2 

463... 



Via. 2. 41 

484 

....IV. 45. 424 

492..., 

...Via 126 38.39. 

555.... 

.... in. 96. 43 

572... . 

Vlb. 53. 9. 

573... 


Compare also the following slokas from other Minor works of Shankara with 

those from Togaalisisiha;— 




(i) From Svntmaniri'ipana : — 



Yogavdsistha. 



97... 


I; vr, 

40, 1 ! Via, 9, 17. 

(li) ^l(madc<7/i<i 




YogavQsiatha. 



17... 




V, 71, 39. ' 

(iii) ^ata§loLi 3'. 


3’. V. 


3’. Y. 

6 .. 

IV, 45, 7. 

10 ... 

Via, 33. 4. 

15... 

Via. 108, 20 ’. 


Via, 28, 4. 


III. 10, 34. 

36... 

Vlb, 210, 31. 





81... 


(iv) DaK$i7}fim’'>riistotra 



Yogavdtiiiha 



1 . ... 


.Vlb, 22, 27; 111,44,20. 

(v) Aparoi^dnubhi'ili 


1*. V. 


Y. V. 



62..., 

Ill, 7, 44. 

73... 

IV, 1, 7. 

12 .. 



Ill, 3, 30. 

79... 

Ill, 62, 4. 

60.. 



Ill, 66, 7 . 

340.,. 

VI a, 28, j7. • 

61., 

in, 7, 42&43. 70... 

11 , 17 , 9 . 


IV, 11, 29. 



72... 

Ill, 21. 65. 


IV, 17, 4. 
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' comparalnc study of jl/f/ndtttiAitfrifcu of Gaudapadn and rcy(ir<f#'i* 
ihtx %viU sliou that the Jdrciito philosopy that existed before the advent 
of Shnnkara \SflS more aktn to (he philnsoph} o{ yof/wtUxftha \h&n to 
that of Shankara and his followers There is much common beta een 
Kar\k\* and yoijanUitthi not only in thought, but also m language ^ 
The problem before us now is which is earlier of the two? There 
arc certain reasons for the priorit) of yoffaiastttha 

1 The iknt ore not written ns an independent treatise on the Adiaita 
philosophy , they are offered os a sort of commentary on the lilanduhji 
C7pam«A(id Gaudnpada interprets the ZT/JjaiiAad from the stand point 
of a previous!} existing school of thought, the leaders of which are 
referred to as l'edant(»hfi vtehainhannh' (K, 31), * tnfti < udi/i ’(II 34), 

(IV. 9S), and as *‘huddhih" (IV 88) The views attributed to 
them and upheld in Knrthu are identical with some of the views of 
yojavSmiha 

2 On the other hand, the philosopher Vnsistha claims to have received 
his doctrines directly from the Cosmic Mind (Brahma) and to have 
Compare also the following slokas from Surcsvara’s M&nasotUia (a 

commentary on DakutinUmuritstotra by one of Shankara’s disciples) 

with those from 3 ogaoSnstha 


1.8 

III, 64, 7 

1.9 

Vlb 56 3 

I. n 

VJb, 176, 5 


IV. 48, 49 

1.12 

Vlb, 49, 18 

I. 18 

IV, 47, 41 


Vlb 51,8 

1,28 

Vlb, 210 11 

11,31 

III, 1,20 

11, 48 

Via, 37, 16 

IV 3 

IV, 45, 45 

V1II,5&6 

IV, 1,36 


IV, 44, 14 

VIII, 10 

IV, 47, 41 


Vlb, 107,13 

VIII, 13 

Via 95 9. 

vni, 12 

III, 44, 33 

VIII, 24 

IV, 27, 28 

Vin,26 

V, 50, 34 

VIII, 30 

III, 21, 76 






III, 21, 78 



VIII, 31 

VIa,69, Z7&21S.^0 





4 Compare e g , the following Uir%Ki$ of Gaudpada With the slokas of 
Yogavasitsha mentioned against tliein — 


M K 

Y V 

M K 

Y V 

M K 

Y V 

11 14 

Via 110 11 

n. 15 

III 101 35 

III 

IV n 23 

IV 47 

III 9 58 

II 31 

in 54 

11 5 

IV 19 11 

II 29 

111 91 16 

11 

Vlb 33 45 

II 6 

IV 45 45 

III 48 

Via 146 18 

IV 7 

Vlb 195 14 

IV 20 

IV I 21 

IV 82 

IV 27 22 


IV 40 34 

11 18 

II 17 9 

HI 31 

IV 17 19 

III 40 

IV 35 2 



Vide B 

L Atreya ' Gaudapa 

and Vasista 

a paper m the Bombay 


Phxlosophcal Gongrett {1027) Report p 197 — 210 
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realised fheir truth m his own experience (Y V II 83) The philosophy 
of Vasistha includes almost all the views held by Gaudapada. 

3, Gxmdap&da-Karikai represent a later phase of the Adiatta philosophy, 
when It tended to become critical, hostile and polemical towards other 
contempoiary schools of thought, whereas Toffaielsiatha represents the 
earlier phase, when the Adiaita philosophy existed in harmony i\ith its 
sister philosophies, looking at them all from a higher point of view, in 
which all contradictions are harmonised and differences neglected (Vide 
VIb 38 4 , in 96 49-53, VI b 130 2 , V 18 20) In this respect 
Toriavasiitha is nearer to the rTpinw/iads and the than 

Kartkas and the works of Sbankara 

Prof Bhattacharya in this counection believes that this type of men- 
tality could not be possible in Buddhist India “ before the days of the 
Pal Kings of Bengal’ {Proceedmg», p 551) A study of ITarnhaehantn, 
however, will convince us that in the first half of the 7th century 
such views could pos«ibly be held in xht Madhyadethi, now called 
the U. P. Bana describes a visit paid by King Harsha to the hermitage 
of a Buddhistic recluse, Uiwakara Mitra, where representatives of 
various religious and phtloshophtcal schools were studying in perfect 
tolerance and harmony (Vide Carpenter Thextm tn Mtduial India 
p 111 112) We need not, therefore go to the reign of Pal Kings of 
Bengal m the tenth century for the purpose 

There is a positive evidence also to the effect that a philosophy 
like that of existed in India before the time of Sbankara 

and Gaudapada If there bad not existed such a monistic philosophv 
before Gaudapada^ whence did Bhavabhuu learn the viens alluded to 
xnUttara-RamaJtaritra (III 47, and VI 6)? The term ‘ riiar/a” is 
neither found in the UpaniahadK nor in the Bhagaxead Getta Bbavabhflp 
could not have borrowed it from Sbankara, as modern scholars place him 
at the end of the 7th century A D All that Bhavabbilti says in 
connection with the idea of “mir/rt byway of a simile occurs at a 
number of places in (Via 11 40, V 72 23 , 111 100 28, 

VI a II 18 19, VI a 93 46, VJ b 5-1 17, VII 12 30, III 314, 6, 9, 
VIb 49,112) There seems to be uo reason against iognagutha 
having been in existence before BhaxabhAp 

This belief r*: very much strengthened by a comparative study of 
Tfigai^tiU^ir with f of Bhartrihan There are many 
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stanzfts common in the two works Slolt i, IW. 7 > oi Vulyapa^^’J’^i 
for example, IS almost the same ns*Jo^r, V 56 35 of Yog.mUift^i* 
Some stanzas of or their imitation, are also found in 

Vaxraqyashatalta of lihartrihan, < g compare Bloki 54th of the latter 
with the 33rd of VI b 136 of the former, and the 7Sth of the latter 
with the 31st and 33rd of V 22 of the former The chief reason why 
we believe that Bhartnhori is the borrower of the two is that the 
doctrine of "liliethda Brtxhmi,^* which is the mam doclnne of Vskya 
yxdiyi of Bhartnhon is unknown to the author of Y'^gaidsxstJia It must 
therefore, have been written before Bhartnhari, who is believed to have 
died in 650 A D 


On the other side, we have no hesitation in saying that the existing 
work, rojrtirtiistlio, cannot be regarded to be the work of Valmiki m 
the present form, for the following reasons 


1 The first chapter of the current Yoqat^txttha, which tells us that the 
teachings embodied in the work have been repealed several times, 
indicates that it must have been written much later than Valmiki s 
composition even if there existed any to form the nucleus of the present 
work ® From the Mahabharaln, AnuthdBana Parva JI 5 9, of course it 


^3 >iPiT II (V P m 7 4i) 

31V3 «inT II (Y V V 56 35) 


Compare also the following slokas of Bhartnhari s Vakyapadya with 
those of Yogcivuaxstha mentioned against them — 


VP Y V VP 

111 Via 93 46 III 1 41 
HI 6 23 Vlb 51 8 

V 48 49 HI 3 70 
1 1 131 in 9 58 IV 2 12 


y V VP Y V 

V 56 35 III 6 28 Via 33 4 5 
HI 101 35 III 1 22 III 67 2 
III 121 53 III 3 70 III 121 53 
Vlb 31 36 


6 The First Chapter summarised — 

There was a Brahman Suttksh a by name He had a philosophical 
doubt in his mind To solve his problem he approached one Agasti The 
latter, having answered his question told him the following 
story Once Agniveshya saw his son sitting idle with a doubt in his 
mind as to whether action or its renunciation led one to moksha In order to 
show him the right path he told his son the following story Once a 
fairy named Suruchi while sitting on one of the peaks of the Himalayas, 
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appears that there may ha\e existed even before the composition of the 
present MdhdhMrata, some work containing the views of Vasistha, which 
he had learnt from Brahma (See Y V If 10) Nothing more than 
this can be said in favour of the orthodox opinion 

2 The present could not have been written before the 

spread and development of the MahUyana Buddhism m its hTcldhyamthx 
and V%}fiunvada forms, not only because their names are mentioned in 
Togavamthi (V 87 18 20 and III 5 6 etc ),|jut also becausetheirdoctnnes 
are nicely and irremovably incorporated in the philosophy of Vasistha 
This brings 7ogaavA»i»tha to the close of the 5th century A D 

3. In (VI b 119 2 3) we come across an idea of a 

"Tnc<;fia dita’ (cloud-messenger) where the whole of Kalidasa’s 
liTeqliadita is beautifully summarised in three stanzas. The date 
assigned to Kalidasa by modem scholars is the early part of the fifth 
century A D The author of TogaiAnttha, therefore unless this 
portion IS an interpolation, cannot be placed before the middle of the 
5th century AD He probably lived at the time of the downfall of 
the glorious reign of the Gupta Kings, which conclusion in borne out b) 
the nature of the philosophy of the work and by the description of wars 
and battles and the mention of the Hflnas therein (III and VI books 
of Tognitiitha) 

Our view, therefore, i» that the present must ha\e been 

composed before the time of Bhartrihori and after that of Kalidasa * e , 
in the sixth century A D 


happened to see a messenger of Indra passing alone that way She asked 
him where he was coming from In reply the messenger told her that 

he came from the hermitage of the sage Valmik., where he had escorted, by 

the order of his mister Indra. a king, Anshtanem. who was desirous of 
knowing the way of liberation The sage Valmik. recited to him an old 
composition of h.s, m which he had recorded the teachings of Vasistha to his 
pupil Rnmachandra, and which was. immediately after its composition, 
recited to Bharadw.ja The messanger repeated to the fairy all that the 
sage had taught to the king 


3 
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LECTURE III 

The Type of Person for Whom Yogavasistha is meant 
Consciousness of Suffering 

T he next point in connection \Yith this great work, Togava»i»ih^, 
is : For what kind of readers is the work meant ? Who, 
in other words, is the adhihat'i of this Shastra ? The 
author of the work himself has told ns that he is the 

proper person to study this work who has become aware of 
his bondage and longs to be free ; he who is no longer in utter 
ignorance, but has not yet attained wisdom (I. 2.1.). This, in 

other words, means that the philosophy of Vasislha is meant for 

those on whom the reflective consciousness has dawned and to whom 
it has been revealed that life, as it is usuallj' lived, is characterised 
by bondage, evil and suffering. The author of the work has depicted 
the psychology of such persons In the mentality of Ramchandra, 
the pupil of Vasistha. Roma begins to reflect over the nature of 

life and finds it characterised by evil, bondage and suffering. He 

says : What happiness con there be in this world, where every 
one is born to die (I. 12.7) ’ Everything comes into existence only 
to pass away (I. 12 8). The joys of life are tantalising j prosperity is 
another kind of misery ; pleasures ore harbingers of pain (Vlb. 93 73). 
How great fools we are! Although sold to none, we act as if we 
are bound and sold slaves. Knowing the vanity of the affairs of 
life even, we continue to be whole-heariedly engaged in them like fools 
(1.12 12). E\en knowing well that there cannot be real and lasting 
joy realised in our life, we foolishly slick to the hope of having it 
12.13). accumulation of wealth does not make us happy 
but miserable, on the other hand. It hides within it the possibility 
‘of our ruin (U 13.10). Life is as evanescent as autumnal clouds, 

’as the light of an oilless lamp, and as ripples on the surface of 
water (I. 14 6). Like a caged lion, our mind is always restless 
(1. 16.10). Desire is as fickle as a monkey. It is never satisfied 
with the objects already in hand, but jumps to other unattained ones. 
The more it is satisfied the more intense it grows (I. 17.29). Of all 
the evils of the world, (the unsatisfied) desire is the most painful. 

It brings to trouble even the safest people (I. 17.32). There is 
nothing good in the body. It is an abode of disease, a receptacle 
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f all kinds of agonies, and subject to decay (I 18 34) Childhood 
IS characterised by weakness cravings, incapacity to speak, la^k of , 
knowledge, longings for unattamable things, fickleness of mind and 
helplessness (I 19 2) What delight can we ha\e in the portion of, 
our life called >outh, which comes like a flash of lightning, soon to 
be inevitably followed by the roanug of clouds of the agonies of old 
age (I 20 8) ’ Women appear charming only for some time and 
onlj to an unreflective mind In reality, there is hardly any beauty 
in their body , it is due to our ignorance alone that we regard them 
as beautiful (I 21 8) This false and illusory beauty binds a man as 
strongly as a spell binds a snake (I 21 21) What is the good in 
living a life which is e\ er under the subjection of old age and death 
(I 28 38) ^ Old age spares none It overcomes even those heroes 
who never knew defeat in battles catches hold of even those who may 
hide themselves in caves (I 22 38) Of what value is the body, 
the pleasures the wealth and the kingdom we may have, when, 
early or late, death shall put an end to all (I 18 8) ? Life is as 
unstable as the flame of a lamp placed m open air and the splendour 
of all objects is as momentary as a flash of lightning (I 28 11) 
We never find oureeh-es to be the same os in the previous moment 
(I 28 32) Everything is under (he sway of death and decay, all 
relations are chains of bondage , enjoyments are our fatal diseases , 
and desires are a tantalising mirage (I 26 10) Our "enses are our 
enemies What is believed to be true is soon discovered to be 
otherwise All beings are mixed with non being All thinking is 
selfish and egoistic (I 2614) All human beings are self deluded 
to be entrapped into the snares of desires and thereby to be afflicted 
with the troubles of birth and death (I 26 41) What direction is 
there from which cries of suffering are not heard (I 27 31) ? 

These are some of the reflections of Rama, and of all those who begin 
to think of life seriously Man longs for happiness, but finds it at no 
time of his life Rama therefore, asks bis teacher certain questions 
which are the questions of every thinking man Is there any better 
state of existence which may be free from suffering ignorance and 
grief and be full or unconditional joy (I 30 11) ? What is the spell 
by which the disease of worldJiness — the source of all kinds of 
sufferings — can be cured {I 30 24) ? How can one expenence 
unchanging and perpetual happiness (I 30 25) ? What is the method 
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what IS the science, what is the art of saving this life from undesirable 
occurrences (I 31.6} ? In what way should a man live in this world 
without being bound in it (I 3017)? “Let me know the best possible 
secret of becoming free from the sufferings of life" (I 31 17) 

Togavasistha is thus meant for people who are so keenly alive to the 
undesirable aspects of life and so eager to know the secret of freeing 
it from them 


The Cause and Remedy of Suffering 

The cause of all suffering, according to yopniattttha is tnvnS or desire 
for worldly objects “It stings one like a venomous serpent . cuts like 
a sword pierces like a lance , binds like a rope bums like fire r blinds 
like a dark night and grinds down its helpless victim like a heavy 
stone It destroys lus wisdom and upsets the balance of his mmd, and 
throws him into the deep and dark well of infatuation ' (II 12 14) 
Our longing for w orldly objects is due to our ignorance of the true nature 
of ourselves and the world Ignoiance is therefore the root cause of 
all sufferieng The fountain head of all evils is the lack of Knowledge 
(Via 88 2 ) The beat ond the most effective remedy for all sufferings 
IS the attainment of wisdom (;r<fna) Sorrows do not opproach 
the wise man who has come to know what aught to be known, 
and has the right attitude to vards all things (II 11 41) Wisdom 
IS the only way to cross over the ocean of the world (II 10 22) 

Self effort versus Destiny 

or ttwe knowledge vilucli vs tbe uUwna,te remedy of all 
sufferings of life can be attained only by making efforts for its attain 
ment It does not come of itself nor does any agency like destiny 
bring It unto ourselves We have to make ceaseless and earnest 
efforts not only to acquire wisdom, but also to obtain anything else m 
life There is nothing 1 ke fate or destiny making us miserable or 
happy in spite of ourselves We are the makers of our own destiny b> 
out own efforts There is no other way to bring about the end of all 
misery iban ones own efforts [puruthartha) (III 6 14) There is 
hardly anything in existence which is not attainable through right and 
earnest exertion (III 4 8) One gets only what one has stnven for , 
nothing is ever achieved by sitting idle (II 7 19) Every one is his 
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own friend or enemy , if one does not save oneself, nobody else 
sa\ehim(VIb 162 18) 

Those who depend upon fate for getting their desired objects and do 
not exert themselves, are their own enemy They depend upon a 
thing which neither does exist nor does bring about anything There 
IS none among the bra\e, the successful, the learned and the wise, who 
eNer waits for destiny (II 8 17) They who always depend on fate, 
lose all their merit, Wealth and enjoyments (II 7 3) The fools who 
believe that everything is m the hands of destiny are utterly 
ruined (II 5 29) 

Fate (daitfl) is a nonentity There does not exist anything like fate 
(II 5 18) It IS absolutely titirenl (11 9 3) Fate does not do any 
thing , it exists onlj in imagination (II 9 3) Apart from a conso 
latory contrivance fate has no realitj of its own (11 9 15) 

Our fate or destiny is nothing but the inevitable consequences of our 
own already accomplished efforts Expressions such as, ‘ It shall be 
so" and ‘ It is thus determined, * m cases where results of our efforts 
are completely end surely predictable have given rise to the concept 
of destiny (11 8 2) Ignorant people have, on the basis of such 
expressions, come to believe in the reality of fate as a self subsist 
ing entity, in the same way as one perceives a snake in place of a rope, 
where there IS none (II 8 3) The real fact is that there is no other 
destiny than our own past efforts now fructifying in good or bad 
results (II 6 4) Our (previous) actions alone constitute our destiny 

(11 6 33) 

This being the true meaning of fate it can be overcome by our 
present efforts as easily as a child by a grown up man (II 6 4) The 
efforts already made m «ome direction (now our destiny) and the 
efforts now being made in a contrary or opposite direction oppose 
each other like two contesting rams , and those which are stronger in 
force will surely overcome the others (II 6 10) Just as wrong acts 
of yesterday can be rectified to day so the present efforts can rectify 
Ike prsMOns ones (VIb 157 29) It is the stronger of the mo— ihe past 
and the present efforts— which stiMnes the result of the other fn either 
case, however, ,t is our own effort that succeeds (II 6 IS) Fmther 
Jtts’qmte evident that, of the two-the past and the present— the 
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pre'^ent cfTort can be more powerful, nnd can succeed against the other, 
ns R jouth can ^nnqulsh n child {II 6 19) Tor the past has 
nlrendj been determined, but the pre'^ent is still undetermined 

One should, therefore, set to o\crcome one's undesirable fate by taking 
recourse to greater effort with unflinching and strong determination 
(11, 5 9) E\er> one should exert himself to the extent of completel} 
eradicating the evil efforts of his prei ions nets (11 5 ll) There is 
hnrdlj onj doubt that the evils which are the legacj of the past can 
be absolutely destrojed by eflbtls m the living pre«ent (II 5 12) 

One must also remember that all efforts are not productive of a particu- 
lar result There arc some which are the most appropriate for the 
purpose and others which are not so It will be a mere waste of 
energy and its dissipation in wrong directions if wrong efforts are made 
One should take resort to the appropriate methods alone (11 6 24) 

Pheuminary QuAuriCATioNS op thc Aspirant 

Wisdom— the remed} of alMuffermg— dawns upon that mind alone 
which has b-»en already prepared for it It requires a peculiar temper 
ament and training which have to be acquired nnd undergone Unless 
one is already prepared, intellectuallj and mcrallj for it the teaching 
of a teacher falls flat upon him The w or Is of a teacher settle down 
m one's mind o »Ij when it is calm and free from craving for objects 
of pleasure, and when attachment of the objects of sense is given up 
(Via 101 10 11) When the mind is purified b> casting off the impuri 
ties of worldly desires everything beard from the teacher is grasped 
quite easily (Via 101 12) In Toffataatttha however we do not find 
any elaborate scheme of preliminary requirements of the asp rant, as 
in later times we find in the school of Shanhara under the name of 
Sddhana chat ishtai/a (the four requirements viveha xmragya, slial* 
gampatti nvmxikfha) but there is only a statement of four preliminary 
qualifications required by one who wonts to be liberated The author 
calls them “The four gate keepers of Liberation (BJoksha^tcarapalah) 
Ihey are Tranquillity, Contentment Company of the Wise and Reflec 
tion ‘ There are four methods of crossing over the ocean of vvorJdJy 
existence namely, tranquillity, contentment, company of the wise (or 
the good) and reflection (II 16 18) They are so related to one 
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another that if one of them is fully attained others will inevitably 
accompany it. One should, therefore, make effort in acquiring any one 
of them thoroughly {II. 16. 22).” i 

"Truth dawns by itself upon the mmd of the tranquil, who are equally 
good and friendly to all beings (11. 13. 60). He is said to be tranquil 
\yhose mind is impartial to all creatures, v^ho neither desires nor 
denounces any object, and remains a master of his senses (11. 13 75); 
whose mind IS unrufHed even in the midst of death, festiMties or war 
(II 13. 77) ; and who is not cast down e^en during unending troubles 
and ravages of time" (II. 13. 78). 

‘‘Wisdom never day/ns upon the mind which is under the control, and 
at the mercy, of desires and expectations, and is destitute of content- 
ment (II, 15. 9). He IS said to be contented who is not desirous of 
what he has not got, is quite unaffected by what he has got, and is 
free from elation and dejection” (11. 15. 6). 

"Association with the wise removes the darkness of the heart ; leads 
one to the right way, and causes the sun of wisdom to shine in one’s 
mind (II 16 9). He who bathes in the cool and holy Ganges of 
the company of the wise, does not stand in need of penances, pilgri- 
mage, charity or sacrifices" (II 16 10) 

"Truth cannot be known without thinking (II. 14 52) Thinking 
leads one to the attainment of peace (II 14. 53) Thinking consists 
m logical investigation into the problems : ‘What am I and ‘How 
has this world-evil come into existence' (II 14 50) 

teschtf}^ cf Vastsiks tc a.wl sre /ru- ibc\se 

who have cultivated some of these qualifications 


LECTURE IV 

THE Metaphysics of Yogavasistha 
The source of K^owI.EDGE 


ACCORDING to ro^aiastitha Direct Cognition {Pratijakshaor Anubhata) 
IS the only and the ultimate source of all our knowledge, be it of an 
external object, Self or God Experrence ,s the final test of all our 
knowledge or beliefs Its author does not believe in any other Pruaiaua 
as the soLe of new knowledge (HI. ■<2. 15 t If. 19. 16 j Vfb 52. 29, 
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If anything IS not directly expenenced, it can ne\er be made knowi 
by any description of it by others “The taste of sugar can never be 
made known to one who has not himself tasted it” (V. 64 63) 

This being the case with all our knowledge, it is really difficult to 
impart any knowledge to a person of anything of which he has had no 
direct experience Who can, foe example, make anj body understand 
what toothache is if the latter has never experienced toothache him 
self? But, if it were absolutely impossible, our knowledge would not 
advance, and we could not have become conscious of many a‘:pects of 
our experience, of which we are reminded by those who have aJread> 
become aware of them Vasistba, therefore, thinks that a hint or 
partial knowledge of things not already known, can be given through 
similes and analogies {drishtanta and upamana), for the similarity 
thus pointed out helps one in cognising directly the thing suggested 
ill la 51) 

The chief fbatorb of Vasistha’s Philosophv , 

The chief and the most important aspect of the philosophy of 
Yogatamtha is us Idealism It is the keystone of the entire 
structure of Us philo«ophj, the basic principle from which everything 
else follows tor Va^stha, idealism is the key which unlocks all the 
enigmas of life, and the explanation of all the riddles of existence 

Knowledge presupposes Idealistic Monism 

A little reflection, says Vasistha, on the nature of our knowledge and 
experience, will reveal that the plurality and ranety perceived m the 
world ha\e behind them an all comprehending and all embracing Unit} 
Action and reaction between things presuppose identity behind them 
Two things, having no common substance immanent in both, cannot be 
related, either os cause and effect, or as subject and object The 
perception of things around os therefore, leads us to monism The 
fact of our know ledge further presupposes that the object of our know 
ledge cannot but be a modification of consciousness itself, i e, an idea 
QThxlt/ins For, knowledge con have for Us object only that which is 
homogeneous m nature with it All objects, therefore, nlongwUh the 
perceiving subject, are ideas m our mind and nothing outside and bevond 
the mind These considerations lead us not to Monism alone, but to 
Ideah<5tic Monism, namely, that there is One Reality, Consciousness or 
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Mind, which is both the subject ond the object ontl the reJation ol 
knowledge between them (III. 121.37; 111,121.42; VIb. 25. 14; 
VIb. 38. 9 ; in. 121. 53 ; VIb. 25. 17; VIb. 101, 54). 


IDCAUSU 


The world of experience, according to Togataiiitha, therefore, with its 
Things, Time, Space, and Natural Laws whose knowledge we have, 
is a manifestation of mind, i e., ideas oi ^kalpan^. Everything is 
coined by mind, just in the same way as our dream*cxperiences are. 
That things are merely the ideas of mind is also evident from the fact 
that yogU, who have acquired power over their mind, and ere able to 
stop its activity of manufacturing ideas, which is incessant and beyond 
control in our case, do not eKperience anything at all when they have 
brought their mind to rest. What we call tims is only a relation of 
succession of one idea after another. It is also mind s imagination, 
and is relative to the flow of its ideas. An age can be experienced as 
a moment, and so a moment can be experienced as a long age, in 
accordance with the different moods erf mind. The night is expwien 
SB ft long age by the suffering man, while it passes away as n moment 
in the revels of the merry. A moment becomes an age in the dream 
State ond an age passes off as a moment in the state oi insensibility. 
If is said that a moment of BrahmS is the life-time of Manu, and a 
day of Vishnu constitutes the long period of the life-time of Brahm-i. 
The whole age of Vishnu is said to be only a day of the sedate Shwo. 
So. apart from the succession of ideas in mind, duration of time as 


no meaning. 

Space U also a relation of co-edstence of ideas and is relative to tbe 

.s is svidenl from the 

IS free from the knowledge but the idee of semeness 

a Low of Natnre “ b„„„„ two or more ideas, 

in the order ol precedence an ^ manufactured in the 

and holds good ony so o ^ introduced 

furnace of the mind m t a ve 
from without, but is only im«.g.n 


4 
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existence itself, and there is no reason why it cannot be othenvjse 
The stability and persistence of the world are also the ideas of 
mind, just as in a dream we imagine the stability and [persistence of 
the dreamworld (Vlb 210 11, IV. 47 48, IV 47 59 , V 48 49, 
VIb 42 16, Vlb 56 16, Vlb 56 3. Ill 56 37, Vlb 73 19 20, 
III. 13 36, in 60 20 21. 22. 23, 26, HI 103, 13, Via 61 29, 
Via 37 21, Via 148 21) 

Similarity between Waking and Dream EXPERiENca 

But then w hat is the difference betw een our dreams and the wide a^v ake 
experience of the world, jf the latter too is like the former, which, of 
course, we all know to be a system of ideas m the mind ? The answer 
of Vasistha as There is little or no difference at all Both are alike 
m their nature, and so long as each lasts, it gives the same sense of 
reality and stability as the other And from the stand point of n 
higher realisation no difference IS fell between the two The difference, 
however, exists from the stand point of each other The waking man 
considers the dream experiences unreal and visionary, while to the 
subject of the dream its own world is really real, and the waking 
experience is regarded as unreal and non existent One may, for 
example, undergo in a dream excruciating pams of separation, while 
sleeping in the arms of his beloved What we know as a moment s 
dream may have within it an experience of eternity, of centuries and 
of the world having a long history behind it When a man is on the 
death-bed, soon to breathe his last, to him the whole life experience 
of ^ears appears to have passed away as a moment s dream Moreoier, 
as hundreds of dreams are experienced within the waking age of our 
experience, hundreds and thousands of waking dreams ate experienced 
by the Self in its transmigration journey And as we can recollect 
the many dreams that we have experienced throughout our life, so the 
enlightened ones («»iidAa») can remember the many waking dreams 
experienced bj them during their past career (IV 29 11, 12 

Vlb 161 24. 29, 30, IV 18 47) 

Subjective Idealism 

But, then, it may be pointed out that there is one clear and outstanding 
difference between the two states, narncl), that the one (dream) »s 
ones own pnvaic experience shared bj none else, while the other 
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(the waiving experience) is the ^ experience of things that everybody 
perceives and regards ns' real. Ate the_'objects .of the .waking 
experience also mamifcctured in the furnace of my oVn mind ? Yesl 
according to Pb^avajutAa, the individual perceives and cognises only 
what is within his own experience ; no mind perceives aught hut its 
own ideas. The world-experbmce has arisen individually to every 
mind and every mind has the power to manufacture its own univ'crse. 
Thus the idealism accepted here seems to be thoroughly subjective 
(in. AO. 29: in. 55. 61 ; VIb. 13. A). 

' Objective Idealism 

Yet the very statement that there are individual minds and that th'^y 
are countless assumes an extia'individual reality m the form of other 
individuals, who, of course, must, likewise, have their own world* 
experience. Vasistba is alive to this difficulty and admits a plurality 
of minds and a common world'experieoce also, which in its original 
form is a sj’stem of ideas, or imagination (Jcalpann) of a Cosmic Mind, 
which he calls Brahmi. Brahma imagines (he Universe as well as all 
the individuals withtn it in (he beginning of the Creation, and they 
continue to exist as long as Br&hm3 continues to exist (III 55. 47), 
The experience of a common world by many individuals is thus due 
fo the fact that over and above these individuals, there exists a 
Common Mind, the Cosmic Mind, m which all the common contents 
of the world as well as all the individuals themselves exist as ideas, 
and are represenfedin every mdividnal mind within the Cosmic Mind 
The ideas imagined by Brahma are the common objects of experience 
of us all, although in our own mind they enter as our own. Or, it 
might also he said that they are Ihe teals (itmi'a) which our miiiOs 
irhitate or copy And as every mind is only a manifestation 

of the same Cosmic Mina, it is capable of representing within itself 
other indiviaiial minds also as its own ideas. One is an idea in the 
mind of others as nrneb as others arc ideas in that of the one. And 
although nobody knows anything circept his own ideas— the 
perception oi other indmanals and common things being oat own 
ideas— yet they are believed as existing in a common anlterse, for 

they ate the common ideas of all alike. As it is possible that several 

men may see the same dream, so, m the same way, it is also a fact 
that we all experience the same objects. As Ilia same form of p 
woman may bo imagined indivldnally by all. so also m every mind 
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the ^vo^ld‘expe^ence is imagined ra the same way as it has arisen 
in the Cosmic Mind (VIb 20 7, III 55 48, V. 49 10, VIb 151 
10 , VIb 154 II , III. 53 25 , VIb 38. 4) 

WoRuis wiTHiK Worlds 

The terms Cosmic and individual are to be understood only m a 
relative sense That which is consid^ed ns an individual in relation 
to a wider Cosmic Mind and its contents, may, in its own turn, be 
considered as cosmic in relation to the entities within its own objective 
experience For, according to Vasistha, every object has a subjective 
aspect, t e, is a mind in which is experienced a world peculiar to 
Itself, as m a dream Every idea is a monad in itself and has a world 
ivithin Its experience, every ideal content of which, again, is, in 
itself, in its turn, an individual monad having another world within 
Itself There IS no end to this process of worlds within worlds “Just 
as in the summer season insects are born from the perspiration of men 
and live their independent individual lives, in the same way, whatever 
IS thought by the mind, belt cosmic or individual, in its own turn, 
becomes a mind ’ (IV 19 3) In this way, says Vasistha, numberless 
mindb were born, are being born, and will be bom, from the mind 
of the Creator and they m their own turn, become creators of their 
respective worlds In every universe there are contained millions of 
other universes, and this process goes on aJ tit/inUum All this is 
unknown and unreal to us, but it is clearly experienced by those to 
whom their worlds are realities as dream visions are hard realities 
to those who see them, but are mere void and nothing to others 
Purity of mind and similarity of pragmatic interests can open for 
us the gateway fo ifie woriife of orter mirra'®, anrf ^’asistha fiimseiY 
was in possession of such a power (IV 18 16,27, IV 19 1 , III 
52 20, 111 44 34, 35, VIb 59 33,34) 

Variety of World experiences 

One need not, however, believe that all the worlds which thus anse 
successively or simultaneously are of the same kind or are governed 
by the same laws, or are evolved in the same way as our own world 
There is no such law of uniformity having under its sway all the 
worlds, actual or possible Some of them may be similar in their 
entire nature others similar onl^ in some respects , others quite 
di^ercnt from one another. So is the ca«c with the individuals to (he 
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different worlds And the theones of Creation gnen m \'ano\i5 
Shastras are idle fancies and false fabrications of mind They are 
like simple tales for children to engage them The Divine Mind is 
not bound by any particular laws of creation to be followed always 
and everywhere (IV 47. 14 j Via 66 23, 24; IV 47. 47) 


The General Law or Manifestation or Objective World 

The manifestation of an objective tvorld witbm a mind proceeds by 
way of matenalisation and externalisation of ideas in the form of things, 
body and senses, consequent upon the craving or wish to enjoy the 
particular objects, the process of which can be studied in the 
phenomena of dreams , for the law of evolution or rise of an objective 
world IS the same in the case of a dream, of an after death vision, or 
of the nse of a co'smos The dynamic force behind the manifestation 
of all objects in one s eAperience is the craving, desire or wish to be 
something, or to have something, which the creative imagination 
forthwith supplies in the form of the object that would satisfy the 
craving Desire fulfilment is the principle that is working behind the 
world experience as well as the dream experience (HI 12 2 , 
VIb 22 37, Via 114 17, III 4 79) 

Individuality 


Indmduaht), according to Vasistha, does not consist m being 
something like a simple, undecomposable spiritual entity, colled 
soul It consists, on the other band, m being a mind, manoi, which 
means a peculiar mode of the Ultimate Reality determined by a 
peculiar movement, tencfency, cfesire, or writ’ <a imagme Tie /arm ts 
in perpetual change It is called by various names on account of its 
different functional forms It is called Bvddki, when it knows some 
thing definitely Ahankara (ego), when it assumes for itself a distinct 
existence Chtta, when it displays fickleness. Karma (action), when it 
moves towards a desired end , Kaljntnd (imagination) when it thinks 
of some desired end , Vasanu (desire) when it attaches itself to some 
thins not in our possession . Indrrifas (sense organs) when it reveals to 
the Self external objects and Prakriti (root matter) when it creates 
obiects out of Itself In fact, everything that we know is, according to 
TolZZy a mode of mmd (HI 96 3, V 13 80 V 33 54. 
m Z 43 HI 96 56 . in 96 17. 18. 19, 20. 21. 22. 23, 24, 25 26. 
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28,29,27, Via 50 17) Mmd is not anj thing different and separate 
from the Absolute Brahman , it is the Brahman itself manifesting 
Itself as a creative agent It is the whole looked at from a particular 
point of view (IV 42 18, V. 13 24, V 13 53, Via 96 19) From 
the point of view of grossness and limitations there may be distm 
guished three grades in the manifestation of mind, namelj, the monad 
(jiva), the ego (ahankara) and the body (de^a) Jlia or monad is 
that aspect of mind m which it onginates as a ray from the Absolute 
Consciousness and is jet very subtle m character The ego is 
jtia in a grosser and more limited form m which objectivitj acquires 
a greater degree The body is the grossest form of the mmd 
(III 64 12,14, III 13 15,22,24,28 29) There is no limit to the 
number of monads in the world The universe is full of monads all 
around (III 43 3,1V 43 2, 3) And monads are of various kinds 

Thought Power 

We ns minds have got a tremendous power at our command Thought 
IS the most potent force in the world Mmd, according to Tcffa 
ta»i9iha, IS omnipotent (III 11 16) It is endowed with creative 
power (VI b 139 1) In creating a world for itself, the mind is 
absolutely free (III 4 79) We all attain what we aspire for All 
that we intensely desire comes to us early or late in accordance with 
the effort we put in to acquire it Our own efforts guided by our own 
aspirations are the warp and woof of our destiny (III 45 12, 

III 54 48) The nature of things around us is as we think it to 

be Our lives are what we make them by our thought All that we 
are is the result of how we have thought Thoughts are the bricks with 
which we build the mansion of our personality Thought is our destiny 
We become what we vyisb, desire and imagine to become The world 
around us is the reflex of our thought It changes its appearance as we 
charge The extent of space and the duration of time are relative 
to our thoughts and emotions (III 56 28, 30 , III 60 16, 17, 20, 

21, 22, 28 , Vib 148 33 , VIb 100 3, IV 23 13) Faith intense 

belief or is the secret of all achievements Our perceptions 
are coloured by our beliefs (IV 21 56 58, IV 21 20 21,22, 

IV 17 4, Via 51 3) Our mind is also the maker of our happiness 

nnd miserj Even bondage and freedom are the states of our mind 
and are wrought by our thought (III 98 3, III 99 43, 111 115 24) 
Our objective world IS but the projection of our own imaginaltoii and 
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the realisation of our own desires (III 96 8-10 The b6dy is also 
a creation of mind and can be changed b> it into any condition ' 
Most of the diseases of the body originate m the disturbances of 
mind, and can be cured by right thinking and re education of Jbe 
mind {IV. 45 7, IV 1] 19, IV 21 16, Via 28 34) It is 
in the power of everyone to continue well and young as long as one 
likes For whatever the mind determines to experience no agency 
can. obstruct (III 9l 4, III 92 14) If we neier allow 

the balance of the mind to be oi'erthrown by ambitions cares 
anxieties and worries, etc , there is no reason why disease should 
ever Jodge m the temple of our body (Via 26 10 35) Happiness 
IS another name for the harmony of mind , right culture of mind 
IS the secret of joyful living (V 2t 12, 14) Suffering is due to 
oiir wrong belief that we are finite beings 

bECRET OF Supernormal Powers ^ 

The secret of attaining supernormal powers, according to 
IS to deny ones identity with the physical body, which is another 
name for limitation, imperfection and incapacity of affecting great 
things and to affirm one s being spiritual m nature and therefore full 
of higher copscities Through this process of constant denial of the 
actual limitations and thoughtful auto suggestion ond affirmation 
of (he ideal perfection, very extraordinary capacities are evolved 
m us (III 57 30 33, Via 82 26) Transcendental powers can 
also be realised through the control of JCundiltnt residing in 

the solar plexus of the body To realise higher povv ers, the power in 
the solar plexus has to be aroused and directed to the brain It is 
done through the control over the movements of Prona with the 
help of a teacher When one has mastered JTundedm* Force, 
one can easily see the invisible tiddhcu can leave bis body at will 
and enter another body, can have a vision of distant events and 
things, and can become abnormally small or large in size, whenever 
desired (Via 24 , VI a 80, VI a 81 , VI a 82) 

Thb Self 

The concept of Self is different from that of individuality The 
search after the Self is the search after that within us which never 
changes in spite of perpetual change in the personality ft is the 
search after the essence of the subjective aspect of the universe 
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Vasistha, therefore, tries to find out what aspect of us endures 
throughout all the levels of experience, namely, waking, dream, 
sleep and the “fourth," m which all these are transcended The 
subject cannot be an object He, therefore, tnes to find out also what 
aspects of our being can be made objects of our expenence and, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as the Self, which must be the ultimate 
Subject within us He also tries to disco\er the prime mover within us 
which sets all other aspects of our personality in motion The 
prime mover, the subject, and the permanent reality in us is the Self, 
according to Yogtnamiha It evidently follows that the body, the 
senses, the mind, the intellect, the ego and the individuality, etc , 
cannot be the Self, as all of them can be transcended on one or the 
other level of experience , as all of them are objects of consciousness, 
and as all of them are moved to activity by something else from the 
deep within Further, there cannot be duality between the subject and 
the object ultimately, otherwise knowledge would not be possible 
Therefore, Vasistha thinks that the Self m the subject should be 
identical m essence with the ultimate substance of the object, the 
Ultimate Essence of the Universe The Self, according to him, is 
the Reality thot is at the root of the Uniierse which manifest*! itself 
in all things of the world (Via 78 18-29 Vja 6 15-16 V 73 4 , 
IV 22 33 , V 26 12, V 34 52) 

Death and After 

The individuality, however changing and impermanent it may be 
13 not dissolved with the decay of the physical body and its total 
dissolution by death The body is only an external manifestation 
of the inner will to be, which with countless desires and hopes 
persists to continue as an individual mind and shall, as a consequence 
of the unfulfilled desires, surely experience another body and another 
world What the Joss of the pbj-sical body does is onJy that it shuts 
the individual from the experience of this world, which is relative to 
these senses It would be wrong to believe that the individual is 
totally extinguished or effaced out of existence from all worlds. Death 
brings about only a change in the kind of the objective world of the 
mdmdual It shuts from us the world with which we ore no longer 
en rapport It is not a passage of the individual to any distant place 
but an expenence, after temporary insensibility consequent upon the 
shock of losing the vision of this bod> and this world, of a new 
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objective world tn lert/ if the expression can be used rightly 
and seriously m this connection This new experience is, of course, 
noi accidentally determined It is what “the dead ones" morall> 
deserved, although coloured by and imi^ined in accordance with their 
long cherished beliefs Having thus enjoyed the joys of heaven or 
suffered the torments of hell, according to their desires, beliefs and 
merits, they again experience the life of th 9 world, if any desire 
for the objects of this world remained potential in them For the 
chain that binds us to any thing or world is desire It is only those 
persons who have become absolutely free from desire, who have 
realised their identity with the absolute, and thus have realised living 
liberation {Jtianmnkti) that, having given up their physical bodies, 
do not undergo any further expenence of any world, because all their 
desires having been given up, th^ have no desires to fructify They 
attain, after the death of the physical body, the state of Ntrvam, 
by which is meant here the total extinction of separate and individual 
existence They merge m Brahman, the Absolute Reality, which is 
the Self of us all It is also possible according to Togava$ist7ia 
for us to conquer death to a great extent Deoth does not easily 
overcome those who keep themselves abo\e sorrows cares and anxieties 
those who arc not slaves to their changing moods and passions Those 
who arc pure m heart and character can live as long as they like 
S'akaOhushimda is an example of one who has conquered death 
(VlblSl, V 71S7, G8, VIb 105 2'l.29,30, HI 55 9 HI 40 31 43 
III 35, Via 51 39, IV 43 29, IV 42 13 15 Via 23 5 12) 


Thk Cosmic Mind 

Most ol us, the ludividuals within n world s>sleni. receive the world 
Ido or find it teprcscDtcd in iis, but do not ctente it m the re«l sense 
ot the word Most of the minds ore reprodiictiie rather than creative 
actually, although potentially nil <=»P«1>'= >■''= e'eatest em.t.ve 

power But there is a iriind which really creates ideas in his oon^rons 
^ , r real things of the external world like 

ness, which for us are the i® & j i r 

1 etc , which are regarded as iacis and 

moutitatns, rivers and ^ 

things unalterable by out ,he objects real for 

then,, but they are there 

us IS called Brahma in e g creates this world tlirough his 

has imagined the world idea Bmiima 

5 
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imaginative activity with the freedom and skil] of an artist He does 
not follow any previously existing plan, for there is none m existence 
or in memory, Brahma being a frcsb vrave in the ocean of the Absolnte 
Consciousness He is the Lord of our Cosmos. We and the world 
around us are his thoughts in the literal sense of the term, and live, 
move and have our being m his mind The world continues as long as 
bis imagination is at work and will collajKe or dissolve when he ceases 
from his play of imagination. Then the Cosmic Mind too merges back 
into the ever-existing Reality, for individuality and activity are 
identical The rise of BrahmS m the ocean of Brahman is the most 
mysterious fact. He is like a sprout coming out from the seed of the 
Absolute when it tends to evolve objects out of itself. The Absolute in 
Its creative aspect or power, by its own will, in a merely playful 
overflow, comes to self-consciousness at one point, which, in other 
words, IS self-forgetfulness of the Whole, and on account of intensity 
there, begins to vibrate, agitate or pulsate, in the form of thinking or 
imaginmg activity, and finally assumes a separate and distinct existence 
for Itself as apart from the whole whose one aspect it is in reality 
(III. 55. 47 , III, 3. 35 . VI b 208. 27-28 ; IV 44. 14 . IV. 42. 4, 
5; VI a 114, 15 16 ; VI a 33 21 ; III. 114 10 , III. 114 20 , 
VI a 11. 37). 

The Creative Impulse 

Brahms is regarded by Vasistha to be a wave of mentation in the 
ocean of the Absolute Consciousness, Brahman. The cause of the rise 
of this wave is not an external or quasi-extemaJ force or influence. It 
IS the Creative Impulse •AafeO, an inherent energy, a power 

of movement, a will to manifest in finite forms, of the Reality Itself, 
which is ever present in the Reality, either as in actual operation or in 
potential rest. The Absolute and Its Creative Power are not two 
realities. The Power is ever identical with the Absolute. When the 
Power is active, it may falsely assume a separate and distinct reahtj 
for Itself, but when it ceases to work, it turns back to its source, and, 
merging therein, becomes undifferentiated. In that state there is no 
creation In To^araiirt^a, the Creative Power is called by various 
names, such as, Spanda-$hakti, Samhtlpa-$h'iktt, JapanmUpii and PrakrUt 
(VI a 84. 6 ; VI a. 83. 16 ; VI a. 85. 14 ; VI b 84. 3 ; VI b. S4. 2; 
VI b 84. 26-27 j VI b. 82. 6, 7, 9 ; VI b. 83. 14 ; VI b. 85. 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19). 
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The Aosolute ReAtirv 

It IS \er3' difficult to say anything about the essential rtattirc of the 
Absolulc What can one say of the Ultiinate Reality which is the 
Substance of oil things, the Unity behind the subject and the objects 
of Experience, the Essence of oil form^ the Ocean in which we nil hve 
and mo\e , from which we, down from the Logos to the tiniest vermin, 
onginote , m which we are tossed up and down by the force of out 
own desires ; and in which we break os bubbles when the force of will 


to be is spent up ? Words fail to describe it, for they are all but 
linguistic symbols for things of the manifested world, and the Reality 
IS much more than its raamfestcd aspects The categories of our 
experience are, one and all, incapable to express the Reality which is 
in and beyond the world experience No aspect of the Whole can be 
equated with the Whole All our concepts— matter, mind , subject, 
object , one, many , self, not self , being, non being , bondage, 
liberation , ignorance, knowledge , light, darkness , etc , etc ,— 
comprehend one or the other aspect of Reality, but not the Absolute 
Reality as such They prove unsatisfactory when applied to the 
Reality which is inherent in ev'erj thing denoted by a concept as ueJl as 
Its opposite— its other, in contradistinction to which it is this thing 
All conceptual moulds crack under the weight of Reality All the 
grooves created by philosophy to fit the reality in are unsatisfactory, 
for there always remains much of the reality that ‘‘cannot be fitted 
into a groove" The Reality, therefore, if to be described at all, should 


be described m all terms, positne and negative, and not in any one 
of the opposite terms Either affirm everything of It, or deny every* 
thing to It, if you have to speak of It at ail OtheniVise, keep sildnt, 
if you have already arrived inteWecInalfy at Ihe sjnithesis of aJJ 
affirmation and negation w the silent realisation of the Absolute Cfilm, 
the Blissful mrv^rn, of which all the joys of the world are but 
irsigmficant fractions (VI a 33 4 5 . VI a 53 9 . VI b 52 9 , 
HI 10 7, 14. 36 , VI a 9 18, 23 , HI 10 14 18 . HI 5 5 . V 
73 19. ni 91 36, VI b 10 14, HI 1 12 HI 5 6 7 , V 87 
20 VI b 61 6, 10 , VI a 48 10 , VI fa 52 36 , VI b 52 27 , 
VI b 8 10 in 5 22, HI 7 20.21.22,23. Ill 9 50, 55, 58, 
59, III 10 39, 40, 41, 47, 52, 33, 46 . HI H 98, Via 37 12) 


Everything is Brahman 


Every form in (he world is n mamfeslatiob ot the Absolute Reality, 
Brahnwn, the Ultimate Conscious Blissful Existence, throueb Its 
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t’ower to manifest. There is nothing here or anywhere, which is not 
a mode of the Reality, which, m spite of being differentiated in 
countless forms, keeps Its Unity intact, because It in itself is the 
continuous medium in which all forms, which are such only in relation 
to each other, persist temporarily One form may be separate and 
distinct from another form as such, but can never be separate and 
distinct from the Reality of which it is a form An ornament of 
gold IS neier separate from gold ivith which it is ever one and 
identical. Bubbles, ripples, waves, etc, are never different from 
water of which they are forms, and abstracted from which they will 
cease to be anything at all Everything, in the same way in this 
Universe, no matter whether it is physical, mental or spiritual, no 
matter whether it be great or small, no matter whether it persists 
for a moment or centuries, is tndentieal with the Reality, the Whole 
present behind every one of Its differentiations Everything m this 
Universe, thus, *8 Brahman We are Brahman ‘ Thou art That ' 
It IS a fact here and now, and the conscious realuation of this 
fact gives us unbounded power and joy (Via 49 29, 30, 31, 32, 
III. 100 17,23, III 1 17, V 57 1, 2 4, 5, 6,7,8,10 11, 12, III 
100 30, VI b 60 28). 

The World as Unreal Appearance 

The test or definition of reolity is eternal persistence, according to 
Yoffava$i9tha All forms persist only temporarily , their essence is 
the only persisting reality. The>, as forms come into existence and 
pass out of it There was a time when they did not exist as such, 
and, evidently, there will be a time when they, as such, will not be in 
jno matter whether that time comes after n moment or after 
aeons How can, therefore, any form or thing be said to be real m 
the true sense of the term ? But they undoubtedly are also not 
unreal in the true sense of the term, for they partake of reality, however 
little it may be, because they peisist for some time at least They 
may not be absolutely real, but they are not totally unreal at present 
A new category is required to comprehend this fact of the forms 
being neither absolutely real nor unreal, but persisting temporarily 
Vasistha calls such things (not true), aiidya (that which 

exists not), mdya (that which is not) and Ihrama (delusion), etc 
Appearance may be the best pbi/osopbica] term to express these 
ideas There is another sense also in which Vasistha considers the 
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objective forms not as icahties but as appearances As ^>c already 
•^now, he 13 an idealist of a thorough-going typo, and believes that 
the objects of experience ate nothing apart from their appearance m 
the mind There is nothing real in the sense of being self-subsistcnt 
independently of mind. The reality of evetj thing consists jn its 
i^ppeatance as an idea in somemmd. The existence of every world 
and every object is only relative to its expericncer. It is naught to 
another who has not got the same or similar content m his own 
6-xpericncc, like the vision of a ghost; like things in the experience 
of R hypnotised person, who actually experiences things suggested 
tohimbythe hjpnotiser in an empty void, where others sec nothing 
at fill, or see quite different things The world and all the objects 
’oit are appearances in this sense They are only relatively real, 

but unreal in the absolute sense of the term (V 5 9, IV. 45 46, 
62. Iff. 65 5, ni 44 27, 41, Via 114 20,111 54 21 IV 
2. 7, 12. Ill 67 76. IV. 41 15) 

ACCOSMISM 

fN Itself the Absolute Reality is, according to Topavatistha, above 
all changes, above all dtstmclicms and differeotiolions, and above all 
relations All distinctions arc vvitbin it, yet in Itself, as a Whole, It 
« the distmctionless and homogeneous Substance All the opposites— 
Seif and not self , subject and object, being and non being , one and 
many, consciousness and unconsciousness , rse and fall of individuals 
Rnd world-processes, etc -—negate each other, balance each other, 
fuse With each other, neutralise each other into a zero, void {thunya], 

8 total blankness in the Ultimate Reality, which is at the heart of 
both the opposites, neither of which as such forms the content of this 
Timeless and Spaceless Reality Thus the samSra, creation, world, 
individuals, objecta, bondage and fteelom etc , all. as such, ate 
absent in the Absolute as considered from Its own point of view, 
because their existence as forms is relative to some particular kind 
of consciousness apart from and outside which they are 
They are all like dream objects which have no existence apart from 
their being perceived or imagined by some m.«d Production or 
origination of anything is meaningless for the Absolute and from the 
AWolute point of view, form the Ab=^late everything ever neriar.rf 
The Absolute .3 everything as well as opposite and so nothing 
as such There is no mdivnJoal.ty, no world, no creation, no movement 
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no bondage from the Absolute point of view Accosmism is the 
Ultimate and the highest Truth, which can be realised by every hne, 
when he ceases to be interested in the relative, particular and finite 
appearances It is the central doctrine of Togatanstha (Via 2 
30 35, VIb 160 8, VIb 2 36—41, IV 40 30, Via 125 1, III 
144 14, III 84 26, III 114 16, Via 95 13, VIb 49 2, 4, 8, 9, 
IV 40 26, 34, Via 49 5, Via 94 54, VIb 54 17, III 100 4) 

LECTURK V 

Realisation of thk Absolute Point of View 
Philosophy and Life 

IN India, philosophy has never been only an intellectnal investigation 
into the nature of the Ultimate Reality or a disinterested pursuit of 
knowledge The task of a philosopher, here, is not over with bis 
having constructed a metaphysical system, which may satisfy the 
intellect The intellect is not the whole man, and probably not the 
most important aspect of man He has other aspects, equallj, or 
probably more, alive in him which also seek for sotisfaction The 
questions of Ramachandro, in answer to which the sage Vasistha 
IS said to have given his philosophy, are not mlelleclual difficulties 
so much as an enquiry into how suffering can be allayed It is 
really doubtful whether man would have philosophised at all if lie 
were sbsolutelj happy If the Self satisfied and Perfect Absolute 
IS ever free from want and is Blissful in Itself, what is that to us ? It 
will be like an enormous treasure of wealth e-sistmg somewhere, which 
we cannot use We would not even core to talk of such a thing We 
want to discover something that xee can enjoy , some eternal Joj or 
Bliss m which we can participate “Cvery thing is dear to us for our 
own sake” is an eternol truth declared by YSjfiavalkj a An important 

part of the task of a philosopher, therefore, is to show how far his 
philosophy IS practically useful in life How it alloys human misery? 
How final satisfaction can be attoincd with the help of his philosophy ? 
How can his philosophy be Jived ? How can the sufalimest 
concepts of his metaphysics be made actual in life ? How can the 
human point of view which is characterised by suffering be transcended 
and the Absolute point of view be realised ? In this lecture, vie shall 
learn from Vasistha how, m order to save ourselves from the bondage 
ana misery of fimlude, vve can actually realise the Absolute point of 
view, in winch alone there is Peace and abiding Happiness. 
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The Ultimate Soohce of Happiness 
"A ll creatures," says the author ol yojaiatuthn, “strive lor happiness” 
(VU lOS 20) But they seek for tt in •wrong places We arc under 
8 delusion that we can be happy by being worldly prosperous AU 
kinds of sense pleasures and worldly joys have the seeds of pain 
and sorrow hidden within them (V. 49 6 7 , V 9 41, VI h 93 
39,73,75,78; V 9.52). The sum total of all pains and pleasures 
of life IS probably no positive addition to the Self, it is a blank 2 ero 
When you think that you arc actually gaming in the world, you 
will probably find that you have really gained nothing “On 
tefleclion, the entire activity of life will be revealed to be unsubstantial 
(c#4ra)’' (VI a 78 8) No increase in our wealth, possessions and 
objects of enjoyment ever increasefi the chances of our thirst for 
happiness being satisfied Even a flood m a mirage river will not 
quench the thirst of a thirsty mao No amount of dream wealth 
will ever allay the suffering of ft poor man (IV 46 3 4) Things 
as such, according to Vasistba, are neither pleasant nor painful, 
agreeable nor disagreeable It is our own attitude towards them that 
makes them appear so The same object may be pleasant, painful 
or indifferent to different persons, and to the same person at different 
times If we hanker for some object, contact with it is pleasant, 
and the pleasure decreases m proportion as our hankering for it 

diminishes in intensity The contact with an object which is not 

desired by ua is felt indifferently, whereas it will be felt as positively 
painful in case we have an aversion for it Troin this he concludes 
that pleabuic pain, agreeableness or disagreeableness of objects 
depends on our desire and not on the objects themselves (VI a 44 2 , 
Via 12018 20, Vie 44 4) Really speaking, the rise of a desire 

in us for something and its persistence for some time are themselves a 

painful experience, and our obtaining the desired object is pleasant only 
because U relieves us from' the pain of an unfulfilled desire by 
removing the desire So enjoyment of the objects of desire is 
only negatively pleasant In reality, therefore, presence and absence 
of desire ate our pain and pleasure (VI b 36 24 , Vlb 68 31) But 
if desire is permanently and absolutely eradicated from mind, there 
will not only be freedom from pain, but there will also be an experience 
of a peculiar and abiding Joy or Bhss which cannot be enjoyed as long 
as hankering for objects continues (V 74 24 50) “The joy of 
desitelcssness is much greater than and superior to that of ruling over 
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an empire, of the company of one’s beloved, of Heaven, and that 
experienced by Vishnu” (V 74 44) This Joy is really the Bliss 
inherent m the Absolute Reality, which is our very Self The Absolute 
IS the real home of abiding Happiness It is the Bliss itself, for which 
all of us are consciously or unconsciously seeking (V 54 70, 72. 69) 
A glimpse of this Joy can be had when the mind is at peace, when it 
is not functioning in its usual way of thinking of this or that object, 
but IS calm and quiet (Via 44 26, 27) 

Bondage and Liberation 

In spite of, thus, ever living m the ocean of Bliss, we are at the mere} 
of external objects for happiness In spite of our own Self being the 
fountain head of Joy, we are seeking for it in the objective world 
This IS our trouble This is what is called bondage (landJia) b> 
Vasistha (11 2 5, V 13 20, III 1 22) This, however, is onl} 
one aspect of our bondage, which assumes different forms m our 
intellectual, emotional and volitional nature When we are bound 
we are bound in all aspects of our being Infect, we are ever one 
with the Infinite and Absolute Reahtj, jet at the present stage of our 
evolution tea (to not Jenoio thnt (IV 12 2), we are m realitj unlimited 
and omnipotent, yet wc feet to Be fntte, limited and weak 'IV 27 22, 
23, 25), Bliss IS the very being of us, yet we rfrvirc (IV 27 l8f 
Via 10 8) this or that object, thtnhnff teronffly (IV 12 2) that it 
will bring happiness to us Our abiding and enduring essence is the 
Self, the Reality behind everything yet we take it to be the ejo 
(Via 99 11) » everj thing is within my Self and mj Self iswithm 
e cry thing yet I limit my interett (IV 27 25) to this or that object, 
■prefer this over that, attach myseU to particular things and action*? 

something and another No form is real, yet we take 

everything to be real All th»*''c are so many aspects of our honia$f, 
release from which is called Ltheratton’{noJefha), which consists in 
our con$“iou$ rcalttalton of our being identical with the Absolute and 
freedom from limitations of all kinds It is the ‘ixme as the di/iotutio'i 
of ritnd or individuality (IV 73 39), as tnJitTerenee to objects of 
enjoyment and dettreleitnets (VIb 38 32) , as droppin 7 doten of tBe 
trorld from consciousness (III 21 II), ns freedom from ignorance 
nbout the Self (VIb 20 17) This expencncc (mutiXi) can be 
reab'?ed cfi while one is nhvc in this body, for, wcareoiie with lh« 
Absolute her* and nor 
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The of attaining Liberation 
According to there »s no other way to attain Liberation 

than Self’JmotcUdge^ as bondage is due to ignorance of the fact that 
we are here and now the Absolute Liberation cannot be attained by 
living in a forest, undergoing penances (VIb 199 30), performnnce or 
renuncmhon of any bind of actions, undergoing any discjplinar> practices 
{Vib 199 31), pilgrimages, distnbulron of alms, bath m the sacred 
nvers, learning, meditation on anj thing, joga, sacrifices (Vib 174. 24), 
fate, performance of duties nches, fnends (V 3 8 ), fasting (III 6 4), 
Scripture, words of a teacher, worship of any god (Vib 174 26), etc 
Some of these things may taU one to heaven, but not to Liberation 
(Vib 174 26) Knowledge alone is the means of Liberation (U 11 
36 , V 83 18 , III 7 17 , V 13 89) The saving knowledge con 
Sistsin the conwhon that Brahman is the only reality, that every 
(hmgis BrahmM, that nothing other than Binbtnan is reol , that 
BraLan .s the tory Self of os ,V 79 7.3. Vib 190 51 This 

nehtUoe, ledge nan be acquired oolj through one s orvo lh,nk,ng and 

effort Nothmg else e, If brtog nght knorvledge home to any body 
im 6 9 . Vl^W 4 . V 12 18 . V 5 6) To tb.nl. eorree ly 
m.ad.s tube punfled , p«r,fic.t,oo of m.od .s effected ^ 

study of phrlosophTcal works, association with the wise and euUita 

of virtue tV 5 S . V 21 11) No SJ Ultra, we must also remember, 
can make us realise the Self, if we do not make our own atlemp s 
along the right mterprelatum of our Esper, el.ee, and 
the direct .utu.tion of the Self (Vib 197 IS, Via 41 151 The 
Septure and the words of great teachers have value only so fat «s 
they suggest to us the existence ol the Sell, the hbsolute, o which 
we, at fhe present stage of not hoowledge aud evpennn.e, are 

aware (Vib 197 19, 20, 21, 25, 29) 

or dcvotioa ho”” 

in attaining Liberation No bo y ^ 

anybody, onlcss ‘'’'= „„„ purified rn.nd can stow 

agency than our own than ^ re.lisal.on 

u^ the Absolute, w ic -iforts is oli»i »9 required to eicpencnce 

n,,h. Self through ones own elfo* IS q uoweve. strong 

p.,U,,at.ou, and not devU- -V «te™>^8 J 

::r”t f cneml .1 one does out ..ve oneself, there » no 

5 
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other remedy (VIb 162 18) What is not attained through one's own 
constant efforts, vairagya and control over senses, cannot be attained 
through anything else m the three worlds (IV 43 18) Vishnu, 
however long propitiated and however pleased, cannot bestow Self 
knowledge on one who does not think himself (V 43 10) Nothing 
great is ever achieved through any god, teacher or wealth (V 43 17) 

If a spiritual preceptor (teacher) could raise one to liberation without 

one’s own efforts, why can be not raise a bull, an elephant or a camel 
to Liberation” (V 43 16)^ God is not to besought for elsewhere, 
according to Ycgavamiha He resides within every one (III 7 2) 
One’s own body is as good a temple of God as, and probably better 
than, any ever built by man The God residing within this temple is the 
same that is immanent in Shiva Vishnu, Sun and Brahma (III 7 4) 

‘ Those who, leaving the God residing within their own heart, go 
to other gods are like those fools who, having thrown away the 
precious gem they had m their hands, run after ordinary glass pieces 
(V 8 14) It IS through knowledge alone that the Cod residing 
within the heart can be found out and attained, and not through the 
pains of other performances (HI 6 12) ‘ The artificial and ehowy 

ways of worshipping God are only for the ignorant and for those \\ho«e 
minds are not fully grown and are restless (Via 30 5) Knowledge 
is the only thing required to worship Him (Via 38 24 25) A wise 
man always worships God by thinking of Him in spite of his being 
busy in the activities of life that have fallen to his share Ever> 
moment a living presence of God is felt by the wise man, whatever he 
might be doing He worships God by offeriiig Him all that he does 
gets or enjojs His work itself is the worship of God, as he offers 
everything to him (Via 39 30 48) 

According to Yogava$i$tha, performing or giving up any kind of action 
whether it be religious, moral or worldly is immaterial for attaining 
liberation It is foolish to believe that action can be given up Life 
IS action , thought is action Individuality is action As long as one 
IS an individual, is thinking and living, one is acting Renunciation 
of physical and worldly activities is impossible and is not required for 
the attainment of Liberation (Via 28 8, 6 VIb 2 34, 31, 35, 42 
43) The root of action is desire or will That is to be cut off 

Personal desire and willing are to be given up and not actions (Via 2 
44 , IV 38 4) “They who give up actions without giving up desire 
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or them, effect a renunciation which is no renunciation at nU" (Vln, . 
34). For SeH-realisation, one hns not logo to a forest renouncing 
the worldly duties and nctt\ities The busy home-life is no bat to 
Self^aliSfttion. Renouncing the actnities of life and residing in & 
forest do not m the least help one whose mind is not already at peace 
(Vib 3 25, 38) The story of the queen Chudrda and her husband 
Shikhtdhwaja is a beautiful illustration of this fact The queen 
attained Liberation while living n busy home-life and ruling over a 
kingdom, whereas the king could not, eien when he had left home, 
kingdom and society, unless helped by his wife in attaining Sclf-realisa* 
^lon through right thinking 

Practical Sclf-kbalisation 

knowledge for Vasistha is not a mete satisfaction of the natural craving 
to know, nor is it a means to worldly gams, like money, name nod 
honour, a« u is generally regarded at the present time People who 
ricqiute knowledge for these purposes are mere sellers of knowledge, 
rather than true lo\ets and livers of kno^\ledge, which only the trulj 
'Vise menace (VIb 21 J 8) We have not onl> lo but also to 
and to fed — for all these aspects are at the root one— and to expand 
pan pain To know truly the Absolute, we have to expand into the 
Absolute (Vib 22 1 S) How actually to effect this expansion is 
therefore as important a problem of our life as to know the nature of 
Realitj It IS called Foya by Vasisthn (Via 13 3, Via 128 SO 51) 
Voga or Self realisation must be a process along two lines, which are 
in fact one and the same, namely, denial o/ the tndtt>iduflli(y, which 
IS “but the same as limitation and imperfection etc , and a^mnt ion of the 
Selj, which is perfection and universality \s our individuality does 
not consist only of intellect but olso of enotim and aelhit}/, which are 
identically the same nt the toot, and as the Self is not only the Absolute 
Consciousness!, but also the Absolute Rest and Absolute Dliss, the 
practice of Self realisation may proceed along three ways, or along any 
one of them, for they ore only the three aspects of the same process, 
namely (1) Intellectual conviction of not being an individual, but of 
being the Infinite Absolute , (2) Negation of desire, attachment, likes 
and dislikes, imagining to gam this or that, possessing this or that, and 
feeling to be an individual, etc all of which are the various aspects 
of our emotional nature Along with this negative process, we require 
the positive cultivation of equanimity, universal brotherhood, cosmic 
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feeling of oneness with all beings, and love of the Self, verging on 
ecstacy ; and (3) Practice in stopping the perpetual activity of life 
manifesting itself in the constant rising and setting of the vital breath 
(prana), which is an external symbol of our internally being in perpetual 
flux, along with lengthening the usually unnoticed moments of rest 
which occur when one current of the vital breath has set in and the 
other has not taken its nse. This moment of rest in the breathing 
activity corresponds to that experience of rest m consciousness, however 
fugitive it may be in our ordinary life, when one idea has ceased to 
occupy the field of consciousness and another has not yet appeared 
This, in brief, is the practical method of Self-realisation according to 
ycpai'asist^a It embodies in itself all the best that has been discovered 
in India (Via 69 48; IV. 11. 59; Via 69 49; Via 69 52; 
III. 7. 27-28. 30; III. 21. 78, III. 21 22. III. 4 53-56, Via 69 41, 
V. 78. 15 , V. 13 83 ; V. 78 16 ; Via 69. 44 ; Via. 25.13-19, 50, 51 ! 
Via. 26 36-37, V. 78. 18-39; V. 4J 40, Via. 29. 7-8; V 24 15; 
in. 112. 9; IV. 11 27 ; V. 13 80. Ill 53 3 : V. 17, 8; VIb 15.2; 
VIb 8. 2; VIb 116 1-3; VIb 28. 23; V, 13, 21 , V. 18, 61 ! 
in. 95 35; Via. 93. 62, 69; V 62. 7-12). 

Seven Stages on thu. Path of SELr-REAusATioN 
Although in reality the Self is ever realised and the individual ever 
identical with the Absolute, yet, from the point of view of the 
individual, it is a gradual process which ma\ extend to any length of 
time or to several lives of the individual, in accordance with the 
intensity of his aspiration and earnestness of his efforts. Several 
stages may be marked on this progressive path of evolution of the 
individual consciousness into the Ab olutc Vasistha marks them as 
seven The firet stage is when the individual, having come to the 
consciousness of the evils of individual living, aspires to transcend it 
(ShubTieehchTid). The Second, when he philosophises over and investi- 
gates into the nature of the Self and the world (VtchiranH) The 
third, when on account of the knowledge of its ultimate unrcalit) 
revealed by philosophical thinking, the individualit} (mindj becomes 
less and less assertive and less felt (Tanumanata) The fourth, when 
the aspirant begins to feel the being of the Real Self vvahm him 
(5'atti3pa(t*). The fifth, when clinging to the objects of the world 
»s finally overcome through one’s nsiog above all desires 
The sixth, when all things arc realised to be unreal in the Abvolota 
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i^aS^rthshhUiixiiS]^ or (according lo another reading) when the 
'ndividnnl imagines himself to be the Ultimate Reality (Paddri^a* 
Miitand) And the se\enth, when the mystic experience of being ore 
With the Reality is realised in consciousness (TUri/a) This is the 
Ust door which opens into the unspeakable A^irtSna Those who 
lueon the 7th stage are called Juanmukta$ (the liberated living) 
Beyond that is the condition called the Disembodied Liberation 
(III. 118 2-16). 


The Life of Libbr\tiom 

The life in which a sage experiences the last stage of Self realisation 
IS the last life of individuality, which, from the stand^point of bis 
Subjective experience, has already been transcended and negated, 
But which, objectively, still continues ns a material effect of bis 
previous willing in the form of this life It is a shadow m the 
material world, ns it were, of the previous subjective individuality, 
which IS no longer in existence Thoughts, it seems, take time to be 
matenalised m the objective world, like the light of distant stars in 
reaching out eyes ft is possible that a star, whose light is reaching 
us now, and so giving us the impresaion of Us present existence, may 
have been long ago effaced out of existence, if it was distent enough 
To us the existence of such a star is a feet, but in the world where the 
star actually was, it is no longer in existence and no longer perceived 
So IS the esse with the mdmdualUy of a Jivannuita, a sage 
who has totally dissolved his individuality and who actually doe^ not 
feel to be an individual m the world of Spirit and Thought, but who 
appears to be living, nay, actually lives in the physical world, as 
an effect, as a passing shadow, of the previous individuality His life 
IS a reality to others, hut an appearance in his mind, and unreal for 
his Self in which he now has his conscious being This, in brief, is the 
idea of Jivanmuht, the liberation of a man who is yet living according 
to YogAiasxstha A large number of verses is devoted to the description 
of such a life We give below a brief description of bow such 
B sage lives and behaves in the world 

Pleasures do not delight him, pains do not distress (Vlb 169 I) 
There is no feeling of like or dislike produced in his mmd even 
towards serious, violent and. continued states of pleasure or pain 
(Vlb 197 27) Although exteroatly engaged in worldly actions, 
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he has no attachment in his mind to any object whatsoever {VIb 
J69 8) His conduct does not annoy any body, he behaves like 
an ideal citizen and a friend of all Outwardly he is very busy, but 
very calm and quiet at heart (VIb 98 ■>) He is free from the 

restrictions of caste, creed, stage of life {ashram) custom and 
Scriptures (Via 122 2) He rests unagitated in the Supreme Bliss 
(Via 122 4)* He does not work to get anything for himself He is 
ever happy, and ne\er hangs his joy on anything else <VIb 122 5) 
His face is never without the lustre of cheerfulness on it (Via 116 3) 
He behaves with other fellow beings as the occasion and the status 
of the person demand, without the least stain on his mind In the 
company of the humble, he is humble To the knave he appears as a 
knave He plajs a child in the companj of children , lieisajcutb 
among the young , and he acts as an old man m the company of the 
aged ones He is full of courage in the party of courageous people 
and shares the misery of the miserable ones (V 77 13 14) There 
IS nothing which he has to achieve He therefore performs and gives 
up actions without much concern like children (V 77 25) In spite 
of his being occupied with actions appropriate to the time, place and 
circumstances he is not touched by pleasure or pam arising from them 
(V t7 26) lie never feels despoi dent, proud, agitated, cast down 
troubled or elated (V 77 32) He is full of mercy and magnanimity 
even when surrounded by enemies (V 18 6) He regards his activities 
as a part of the Cosmic Movement and performs them without any 
personal desire |V 6 1) He never bankers for the pleasures that 
are not m his hand but enjoys all those he has (IV 46 8) The idea 
of ‘ I and * mine, of something to be achieved and something to 
(j.v'a’dAi, tiaa diad within him (V 16 20) No purpo'ie ot the 
sage is seried by any activity, nor by abstaining from activitj He 
therefore, does as the occasion suits him (VJb 199 4) Ev6n domU 
all sorts of actions the liberated one is always in sarnddAt (V 62 6) 

He IS a maha karta (great worker) He works without any anxietj, 
egoistic feeling, pride or jmpority of heart (VI 115 13) He is a 
maha bholta (great enjo>er) He does not discard the pleasures that 
he has got nor desires the pleasures that le haa not got (IV 46 8} 

He finds equal pleasure m old. age death misery, poverlj and ruling 
over an empire (Via 115 25) He eats with equal gusto fhe 
eatables of all tastes of ordmarj and superior quaht) (Via 115 28) 

Ht does not make any of the natural functions of his body paraJjse 
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for want of proper exercise His body is n kingdom unto him, o\er 
which he rules wisely and well He keeps it healthy and does not 
5tat\e it of the appropriate requirements ^IV 23 1-2,18,29,45; 
Via, 104 40-44) So far as the extemol behaviour (tiyaia^Sm) is 
concerned, there is no difference between the liberated and the 
•gnorant The difference, however, consists in the presence of desire 
•n the case of the latter which is totally absent in the former 
(IV. 15 37) The life of a liberated sage IS really the noblest and 
the happiest life From him goodness is scattered all around 
(V. 39 53) Ha\ing seen him. having heard about him, having met 
with him, and having remembered him all creatures feel delighted 
(V 39 54) He has no longer any struggle for livelihood The 
guardian angels of the world protect and support him, as thej do the 
entire cosmos (IV 32 38 39) 

Nirvana or the Final Liberation tROM the 
World bxperibnce 

Such a man or woman — for we must also remember that in Topaiatistha 
nien and women ha\e equal claims and equal rights in matters of 
spiritual attainments and Self realisation, without ony further distinction 
of caste or nationality — is no longer bound by the universal Law of 
Karma to undergo another birth or experience another objective world 
«s a consequence of his thoughts and activities m this hfe He or she 
IS outside the pale of the Law of Karma, because only those acts, 
mental or physical, have to germinate or fructify into future lives and 
experiences which are done with a motive, with a conscious desire to 
attain or avoid something But the actions which are performed 
say Ses.vs, r^^otire of sttsichmeat, srs^ 
above retribution, fructification and bondage (Via 87 19, 21 
VIb 199 7,33, IV 38 16 17) Thus the sage, who has transcended 
all desires, is free from attachment and is above all selfish willing, 

IS beyond the pale of the Law of JCarmaphala He is not bound 
by any of his actions to experience its consequence in this or anj 
other life When all the previous actions have borne fruit, there 
is no more necessity, in the case of the wise, of undergoing the 
expenence of any other life rVIa 103 31 wjn 2 43 , V ^2 HJ 
His personality (mind, individuality, fimtude, limitedness) will be 
dissolved in the Infinite Ocean of Bliss, when he has finished to 
expenence the fruits of his previous desires mnkilpas and kirmai, 
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previous to the rise of <lesirele«!snes3. Free from limited or embodied 
existence, and free from the future vision of an unreal and illusory 
objective world, he shall be reinstated in the Absolute Experience 
(IV, 42. 13), 
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05f0n giaiwqiaj jSftqaii, 1 ( w'JJ ^ ) 

S^iurq^f vj 'Jisran « J£ n ( « 'M-'S ) 
x^y^sv 5rTi$r cq^ipra^r ft "k; i 
5 ^tqf ^q^wniqi ftirnptt aiiitfaqnj 11 ^oo 11 ( b «v? ) 
n^'t^qi qqt s-.^ft^aiiftjq'qt 1 
aqt q qw: qrft ncretre sg»jq% 11 505 11 ( }-^T.-^a ) 
srftTisqi^ft 07 qf^ftttft Hiqqrct 1 
siPl qnqireHi'3!fi40^!J qw} 11 5oq n i 'i-^sa ) 
qqr.p-'jftq ftrq g^fg^ra^iftqj^ 1 
q «qqf$T 0inqft q^t ftsgE qqt 11 11 ( ) 

sqj q$q50' qt qq fi^qr ftqft m: 1 
JiRftft q ?qiq^i 11 ?»« 11 ( a-a«-^£ ) 

! — 

qtqqiqtgq^rt ^ atutitqiTiqttft-Tqq 1 

qaqqi qiPs q stqt ^q 11 ?«'; ir ( a-?'S ?= ) 

stqfa}Eqi 3 $qtEq qSq'qf aqtisqsi 1 

qiqqq^a^q $qtfqr qqi? 3 : 11 n ( a-w^ ) 

jjsi%i 5 qfqf 5 ?qi!q a^Psqqqi aiPl 1 

qtqq'-^t %57fqt »ifing 11 11 ( a-?s-9 ) 

Igfit^J:^ Sqtqtmfir«q»t 5 t?$ I 

qq:(&a?a^ =3131 aqqqreqiisji^: 11 ?»= 11 ( ?-aa-?a ) 

sTsfttqq qfsKi^t qfvnqtlqfqqrftS 1 

qigfqi^q $tanq fqaOTtqS 11 ?»£ 11 ( ?-££-!? ^ 

siqftqiq ^tf$q qqqi ^gqtqq: 1 

SITS aitntqqtqifa ^qqa: 11 u- n ( I-?'”’* ^ 

wqrq^q n^rq'^ftttqt^qirq^isqti: i 

Si5feq$5;qw StWsRi II n ( 5-q-l'S ) 

ft^qTq: ; — 

Hgtfqq: qg'qtini fqS$q 3:^5 11 11 ( x-xi-%% ) 

^ gtqq q qiqa q ^qftq q fqqqi 1 
q wftq q qtflq q a 5 tfqqqi'q%‘ n tn^ « ( {-l'sa-?a ) 
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ftjtifn!!! I 

jinnimm !t ^isncRasmtefe^at! ii ii ({-u^ l®) 
jja^rara^ i 

agwff m^jra: ii w n( ) 

5 i 3 'ng';nrE«it 5 iraf ^mfai fe«(qTig i • 

^?m 5 nPin§i gSigft: li U^ " ( !< a^-^a ) 

- Jnaqi^qi nitqnrfqt ?qqn l 

ffeq^ q^ms? ii u-® « ( ) 

awwtw ftOTtaaiaii fpia; 1 
a qfeqsq ^ atfJa qf%^on toohis ii t?= h ( ) 
ga^gsrr^TOtqffqR^tqqif^ i 

39; qjai qjitq? a ^^l i ?)«tcqt)l II Ui « ( a- 83 -?f, ) 
gsS qqqqfiii! ^ifqaia^aiOTiaia! 1 ( ? q-aj ) 
amh t? q:i}i!ii awsTi^ ^iqqqS ii 11 ( J-R-aq ) 

riiafaf^I !— 

sqiqit qs qsRt qt sat?* ftiara fijfeqqii 1 
ara^ a argai f t srtaqaj' at aaqt n 11 ( i-q?-? ) 
3 i 5 aiaratrai*q«iT tia aiatiaafftafe 1 
«i PnnwiTO^irta ftat a wfeg. ii t=.qn ( a-£q-^q ) 
qqqiTqqaiwire: RKniaf fqaqqaar 1 
a^i fqfSras^fa Siqra^qtdain?! 11 u ( ?-^£-qq ) 
q^rrlj nq: nqrwaqqui 

?nvTi faftr a|qra q^r aqf^ afqgqg 11 ?qa 11 ( } ^£-’i£ ) 

^jajqiiqiRQUi^taraRr^ eqaasnaiq. 1 

qjqnqfq^mw ?ifq^ nauqtqq! n ?qa n Ca-? 3 -=a J 

ftrt aiRi! ftiaia^s aiqiaa^q aa'a: 1 

^sflqS ^^Ttqtqrwr aa fiEf^nqpq^ II II ( v-af-ao ) 

jiTf qq ^iTRcr Riaq^Rjfq 1 

ji^ifqaqni«>!! aa: aftRiRi 11 £qq » ( a-sa-t- ) 

qi^^q agiqia fqfe %aa: I 

Rt'aitaqag qqftt qiaaiqt qqrea: n iv= n ( fsa-v ) 

TOH^qq: :— 

sarSiq f^jaW waijRiqqi, 1 

gfo^g Sqfti^ ilfqq:raa«"'qa£ II KR( 11 ( 3 -U=-^ ) 

s 
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gftsgmi atim i 

ft^nist ftaW g gajqi agnniBT ii ii ( 3-U=-i ) 

BV^iirEriagiff I 

tt^nWiaT >3Biti g’Sm tgat il U? n ( ?-U=-% ) 

: — 

5t gflt 3 :« ^tsfSaaH I 

afta *ra >H?i mfet qimmmmTiStow n U'! u ( Vi'i'?? > 

!wf-7lai j75R<p^: "nsKT&isnggji^ I 
ffeui^g sm'sitfea’saRait: ii U? " (VSVU) 

a'riTnjgqtJiifSa n9 sSsn: aniattg, i ^ 

nHi^fir ^toi}Ri ism gisigim^i! ii ua n ( !'t^a a ) 
fg jngPitsnA nJitsfaiggaiiftan! i 
agvit! mat li IVi n C I ) 

^iipir 5?srt *raa Ptftwwt i 

nor nfewS tw agtw’i ii ii (}-?f 5 ''S) 

^^iK^T^^rntT^ jjiTTsrT?? c^rngsTT i 

ETaar^r ajd &nrrfgrai ii ii ( B-rr^-a ) 
rfraa! nairfara rror orfi astglJi i 
anr ftararroa; g-wra; ii U" " ( «-8:! = ) 

nfearaf n ^ ar/^a I 

arSg f^tarof alagtO! grtinna.ll ??S “ ( ) 

n^mngrnorrT: i 

frtfeaKs’aaniiai fn^are: li ^B" il ( l-S'-B ) . 

a^^ia snra arrnrwf^mis^f^ I 

^rJn&n3rnafn''a:iat35i: graffng " ?»? « ( J a^ 

^rgsnaarmigr.arrnrn amtr go I 

aft: ?pa: grafdgFtast: ii xm ii ( J-i' i ) 

aafmrTamoT^^Tmnraaj^f^nsf: I 

fStn'-a^ft aasticmararafta %ara II ?«X II ( t •?=(’-=! ) 

a ft^ft a atg« tarjaVa n aiaatu I 

ga: aaaoaai dta'f oftftaBla ii ?«B II ( a-svva ) 

argasaa^ aarra^gi^a %aaT i 

»fS wareararo giS an pr ftaa-' « ?»'' " ^ 
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*tT^ 

gm gtd'sjg^fea; n n ( a-^a-^a ) 

^nnrt nras^iit'Efini ii ^a« li ( ) 
u tiraPa ^ snsgPtt sinr^rt smscag i 

qnrraR^tf am: ii tac ii ( a-ttv’?^ ) 
i ( a-?v?= ) 

g iaw^[HM i w msmPa ag; ii jas ii (a-^=i-?s) 
as gfem Sjisj fsasrea i 

II i<io II ( a-av'^o ) 
tfii afmftis^aan:: i 



In Pre*;<5 

THE PHILOSOPHr OP VA8ISTHA. 

As presented in Toffaia$istha. 

Anexlitiustive, comparnttxe and critical study of the subject with a 
systematicolJy arranged selection of philosophically important verses from 
1 ojavdBi^fha. It is the first thesis (192S) npprosed for the degree of 
Doctor of Letters (D. Litt ) by the Benares Hindu University. 
Extracts from the opinion of the Examiners /— 

“The Thesis of Prof. H L Atrcya, iM. A, on the subject of 
“Piulosophy of Yoga\'asistha*' is a \ery thorough iiuestigation imbibed 
with a real scicnl fic spirit and conducted in accordance with the 
methods of modem criticism. It full)* deser\es to be nppro\ed as a 
uork that tends to the advancement of cur knowledge regarding a verj^ 
important section of Indian philosophical and religious literature... 
Prof. Atreya deserves the highest praise for introducing into his 
exposition numerous and various references to European philosophy." 

Prof. Tb. Slcherbatskj, Ph. D, . 

The Riission Academy of Science, Leningrad; 

“The unter has bestowed immense time ond labour in digesting 
the materials of this great work and in attempting to give it a modern 

shape. He also gave a very lucid and clear exposition of the general 

position of Yogavasistha philosophj ond collected the various streams 
of thought which are loosely hung in Yogavasistha in a vvelbrounded 
and well-connected form** 

Prof. S. N. Da‘:guplo, M A., PH D .«I.E S., 

Author of the Jitshri/ of Xndtan Philoiophy 

“Here the writer of the thesis appears to have done something not 
attempted in the manner hitherto by any writer in the field, ancient or 
modern. In the actual presentation of the philosophical position .the 
author of the thesis evinces a thoroughness which is simply admirable. • 
He displays, throughout the writing, a deep analytic penetration into 
and a thorough and intelligent grasp of the thoughts dispersed m the 
original v^ork, which he has not failed to round off in bis comprehensue 
treatment. The exposition on the whole is simple and direct. And 
the many appropriate comparisions he has intrroduced, vvhere\er the} 
were needed to illucidate intricate points, show the amount of thoughtful 
studies the writer has done for the purpose both in Western and Indian 
philosophical positions” 

Prof. P. B Adhikari, M A . Professor and the Head of the 
Department of Philosophy, Benares Hindu t-mversity 



